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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults love it, because it 1s so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 


Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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Che Key of Paradise. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF “VERITY,” “WANDERERS,” Etc, 


“ He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


CuaptTer X. 


A SENSE of rest had come to the little princess. It was as if 

a fever of mind and body which had oppressed her during 
many restless days had passed away, leaving her worn out, but 
tranquil. 

Presently she fell asleep. She dreamt, and the sights and 
sounds she had lately seen and heard were with her once again. 
She was in a travelling carriage, quite dark, except when the 
light of lanterns flashed in at the window. She could feel the 
fresh night air and hear the click of the harness and the sucking 
tread of horses’ hoofs upon a marshy road, and the driver’s shrill 
voice shouting objurgations. Outside, in the night, men kept 
riding wildly up and down, Don Felice among them, clad in white 
and masked, as at the carnival; inside, a dark, still figure sat 
opposite her, muffled in a cloak. She longed to pull back the 
cloak and uncover what it hid, and yet she dared not, and her 
fear grew and sickened her. And then suddenly the cloak fell 
back, and it was the prince who sat opposite her. He smiled at 
her in a gleam of lamplight, and took her hands and kissed them, 
and she felt a vague restfulness and content, and so passed beyond 
the region of dreams. 

Don Stefano Petrella had reached home. 

On entering the narrow passage, where he instinctively bent 
his head, because the wooden ceiling was so close above it, he 
heard a murmur of voices proceeding from the parlour. 

“It is Graciosa,” he thought, “and someone else—it is easy to 
guess who,” 
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Graciosa came forward to meet him, a huge and very stout 
elderly woman, with an ugly, good-tempered face. Behind her 
a man, rising from his chair, wished the master of the house 
good-evening. 

“Good-evening, Mario,” returned the priest. “I have been 
out late, as you see. Perhaps you will be so good as to take 
supper with me?” 

“Tt would be a great pleasure, padre mio, but I am due at the 
Castle; it is long since I have paid my uncle a visit, and I must 
not disappoint him again.” 

Graciosa had left the room. Mario Vierci resumed his seat, 
having waited, however, till his host, by a gesture, had invited 
him to do so. 

Don Gennaro’s elder brother, far from clinging to his native 
place as moss clings to a wall, had been a seafaring man and a 
wanderer. On one occasion his return from a distant voyage 
was marked by the fact that he did not come back alone. He 
brought with him a white-faced child, whose lips were thicker 
than those of most children, and whose black hair had a notice- 
able crispness. Don Mario—once that motherless and forlorn 
child—was now a man of over thirty. His face remained white; 
no sun, however fierce, could tan its colourless, hairless skin. He 
wore his hair unfashionably short, and the shape of his lips was 
less noticeable now than in his childhood, but the trace of an 
alien race was faintly visible in every line of the low brow, the 
flattish nose, and prominent mobile chin. His small black eyes 
had a steady gaze. They were the eyes of one used to command, 
while lesser folk obeyed. He carried his head high, and was 
dressed like a gentleman. 

With the triumph of the good cause, Don Stefano had become 
once more Don Stefano, a simple soul, so wrapped in dreams that 
it was almost too easy to outwit him, whereas Don Mario had 
returned to be the idol of the country-side. Who did not know 
how, serving in Cardinal Ruffo’s army, he had risen to be the 
Black Devil’s lieutenant, and gained a reputation almost as 
sinister as that of his eminent commander? Stories told of him 
and by him were re-told at the fireside in winter-time, 
repeated over and over again with savage exultation, and yet 
with shuddering. There were some which froze the blood of 
women, and could not be so much as hinted at in Don Stefano’s 
hearing, which would live to haunt the race as hideous legends. 
And their hero, who had always been a ne’er do well, the black 
sheep of a much respected family, was now a man of substance, 
who had bought a house and settled down in Casaluccio and 
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gained an influence which promised to rival that of the Syndic 
himself. Casaluccio was purged of its Jacobinism, thanks, San 
Cataldo felt sure, to her own illustrious son. 

“As you have doubtless heard,” said Don Stefano, “ last night 
unexpected visitors arrived at the castle.” 

“Yos, I have heard it. They dined with Don Niccolé Prinetti, 
and came on here late, in that dog’s weather. I wonder they did 
not sleep at Prinetti’s.” 

“They were in a hurry, I fancy,” answered the priest. “As 
you have no doubt heard also, I received a summons this evening, 
and have just returned from the castle.” 

“And what did His Excellency Don Felice Decilis say for 
himself?” 

“Tt was impossible that he should say anything, since he left 
at daybreak.” 

Don Mario’s face literally darkened, as a dusky colour over- 
spread it. His lips twitched as if forming inaudible words. 

“Then you were not aware of it?” Don Stefano’s tone was 
placidly inquiring. 

“No; but I knew at ten to-day that they had arrived, whereas 
here, in San Cataldo, a stone’s throw below the castle, you knew 
nothing, as I understand, till an hour ago.” 

“Ten o'clock,” returned Don Stefano, speaking with the same 
unruffed gentleness. “It was already too late. The Signor 
Principe started very early, on foot, by the lower path. His 
carriage was waiting for him in the road.” 

“And he returns—when ?” 

“T have received no information on that point.” 

“But I have, padre mio, though I cannot vouch for its truth. 
It is to the effect that he came here only as his wife’s escort, and 
the poor lady will remain here alone, since she cannot help 
herself. No doubt you can tell me if this is so?” 

“ Yes, it is so.” 

Don Mario was silent for a moment, then he laughed. 

“We all know what it means when a nobleman sends his wife 
to live on the most remote property he possesses. He does that 
when a humbler man would take to his stick, or perhaps his 
knife. We can all guess what kind of lady the Signora Princi- 
pessa must be, though of course we must keep our opinion to 
ourselves,” 

“It would be wiser,” Don Stefano answered. “ The longer I 
live, the plainer I see how little I know my fellow-creatures, I 
have known you, my son, since you were two-foot high, and 
though I know, perhaps, more about you than you suppose, what 
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is my knowledge? Truly, a small matter. There are many 
barriers between me and the princess. To begin with, she is 
& woman.” 

“Women, in my small experience, are all alike, padre mio, 
whatever their rank may be.” 

“Yes, I have heard many men say that—I may even have said 
it myself when I was young; nevertheless, it is a great piece of 
foolishness. I will give you my opinion of Donna Valeria, be- 
cause, though you would fain hear it, you would hardly have the 
boldness to ask me for it. I believe her to be an innocent and 
injured woman. She is certainly a brave woman. Another 
would have been wringing her hands and bemoaning her hard 
fate. She asked me to find her a carpenter who would make her 
some screens to keep the draughts out.” 

Don Mario nodded thoughtfully. “The English, when they 
are not mad, are a clever people, and she is half English. She 
is wise to make the best of things. It was also wise to send for 
you without delay, padre mio, since she knows that you are an 
influential person.” 

Don Stefano frowned slightly. “It is possible,” he said. 

“She also showed her courage, padre mio, for you have the 
reputation of being a terrible man. And now it is time for me 
to go.” 

Throughout the interview his manner had been that of a man 
who, meaning to be deferential, cordial, and in a just measure 
independent, is troubled by an uneasy consciousness that he has 
not quite carried out his intentions. The oath he muttered out- 
side the presbytery door expressed at once his sense of relief and 
his annoyance at feeling it. 

Don Gennaro Vierci, the prince’s steward, occupied rooms in 
a side wing of the castle. His widowed niece kept house for him, 
and had brought her three children with her. 

The old man was sitting in the room where he did his business, 
trying to decipher a list Donna Valeria had given him. 

Suddenly a hand, gripping his shoulder, made him start 
violently. Being deaf, he had not heard footsteps in the outer 
passage or the opening of the door behind him. 

“Good-day, my uncle,” said his nephew, bending over him, 
speaking low, but with much movement of his supple lips. ‘“ Why 
have you let all this accursed day go by without sending me so 
much as a message ?” 

The old man’s gesture was eloquent of helplessness and protest. 

“ What could I do, Mario mio? What message could I send? 
I did not know he was coming till he was here; I did not know 
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he was going till he was gone, or at least at the point of starting ; 
and since then, not a moment of rest for any of us. Oh, these 
servants from the city!” He drew a deep sigh, casting up eyes 
and hands. 

“My uncle,” said Don Mario, gently, “I wish to see tho 
Signora Principessa.” 

Don Gennaro stared at him, “ You are jesting, Mario.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ But it is impossible.” 

“By no means. You can easily make an excuse to appear in 
her presence. I shall be close behind you, and through the open 
door shall look in for a little moment. You owe me that much, 
I fancy.” 

Don Gennaro knew his nephew, and the uselessness of further 
protest. The two men left the room, the elder carrying a lantern. 
They ascended steps, crossed an open loggia, followed one passage 
after another. 

“You could house twenty men in one wing of this old place, 
and the masters know nothing about it,” remarked Don Mario in 
the pleased, reflective tone of one who makes an interesting 
discovery, adding significantly : 

“Ts it not true, Uncle?” 

Don Gennaro, hurrying on, made no answer. 

Outside the door of the princess’s apartments he paused. 

“How can I go in when she has not sent for me?” he 
whispered, casting anxious glances down the long corridor, but 
seeing no one. 

Don Mario took the lantern from his shaking hand, and placed 
it on a seat near by. Then going close to his uncle he stretched 
out a remarkably long arm and opened the door wide. 

The great fire had burned down. Some logs still flamed, 
illumining a dim space beyond the hearth, and in it the lofty 
carved chair. Their light shone redly on Valeria’s hair and on 
her sleeping face. 

Don Mario was prompt in action. He left his dismayed 
uncle’s side, and stepped forward on tip-toe, a grotesque figure. 
He went close up to the little princess and looked down at her, 
amazed and admiring. 

“What a dainty little piece of waxwork!” he said to himself 
“Only a brute of a husband would have had the heart to send 
her away from him. Per Santo Diavolo, that old fellow is an 
imbecile! ‘A brave woman,’ he said, and I imagined her some 
stately dame. See her tiny feet! I could hold both of them in 
one hand, I could—ab!” 
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Suddenly, without a flutter of the lids to warn him, the little 
princess had opened her eyes. Before she drew another breath 
he was backing noiselessly into the shadow. 

Valeria passed her hands over her eyes. She sat upright. 

“Someone is there,” she called; “ who is it?” 

Her high clear tones reached the old steward’s ears and he 
came forward trembling. 

“T believed that your Excellency said you would like to speak 
with me this evening, so I ventured to present myself. I knocked, 
but you did not hear me,” 

“There is no one with you?” 

“No one, your Excellency ; Donato is not in the corridor.” 

“T am not speaking of Donato. I saw a face,” involuntarily 
she lowered her voice, “a repulsive face, like a negro’s, only very 
white.” 

Don Gennaro bowed, as if assenting to some obvious remark, 

“He does not hear,” said Valeria; then, speaking louder, 
“the door is ajar, be so good as to shut it.” 

The old man slowly obeyed. Before closing the door he opened 
it wider, and to his infinite relief felt someone brush past him. 

The little princess had left her chair. A bell stood on a table 
not far off, and she rang it sharply. 

“Did I really see a face,” she wondered, “ or was I dreaming ?” 

Marietta entered with lighted candles. Valeria told the old 
steward to be seated. 

Meanwhile Don Mario, carrying the lantern, which sent strange 
wavering gleams of light across the wide stretching darkness, 
made his retreat down the corrider, cursing as he went. 


Cuapter XI, 


Berore the Spring had done blossoming, news from the outer 
world reached Valeria. She heard how Don Felice and Charnley 
had “met” somewhere on the coast, with the result that the 
former was seriously though not dangerously wounded. This, 
according to the informant (a convent friend of Valeria’s), was not 
the only misfortune that had befallen him. 

“When Decilis returned here,” the lady wrote, “ he went next 
morning to see the Elisei. No sooner were they alone together 
than she frankly told him that though you had been no friend 
of hers, and whatever your conduct might have been, she con- 
sidered his treatment of you disgraceful, and an outrage on every 
woman in Rome, This being the case he could remain her friend 
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no longer. There are people who laugh at her great scene and 
say ‘look for the other man and you will find him,’ but others 
are credulous enough to think that she showed magnanimity and 
greatness of soul. Decilis smiles and says nothing. I say she 
found a convenient way of ending a connection which had long 
been a burden to both parties, and yet of raising instead of 
lowering her own reputation in the process.” 

Perhaps because the little princess wrote few letters herself 
and in them dwelt little on her private affairs and made light of 
her present position, the days when Donato brought back letters 
from Casaluccio came at ever lengthening intervals. 

Neighbours of her own rank she had none. Sometimes she 
ordered her carriage and drove in state to the little town. But 
in Casaluccio, where there were now no Jacobins, people looked 
at her with unfriendly eyes, remembering her husband’s supposed 
politics. 

The San Cataldesi soon grew used to her presence among them, 
or rather above them. Don Stefano had assured them that she 
liked the French no better than they did; Don Stefano was her 
friend, and that was enough for them. He was also her almoner, 
and through him they learnt that her purse was wide and her 
heart kind. Since the season following her coming was a good 
and fruitful one they even began to believe that she had brought 
the village good luck. Don Mario Vierci, hearing of this notion, 
ridiculed it contemptuously ; but sneer as he might, he could no 
more deny the Signora Principessa’s charity than he could deny 
her beauty. 

Under her own roof Valeria could count a few friends. 

There was Donato, the Roman valet who endured exile cheer- 
fully for her sake; there was Zena, the maid whom Don Stefano 
had chosen for her, a dark-skinned country girl from a village 
which had once been a Saracen Colony, with a grave still face 
which was Eastern rather than Southern, and severely beautiful ; 
and there was the old steward, Don Gennaro. His timid caution, 
which seemed to imply a continual sense of ever present danger, 
was not proof against Valeria’s innocent wiles. It amused her 
to flatter him gently and to draw him by sympathetic patience 
from the shelter of his instinctive distrust. 

. She had no such success where his niece was concerned. 

Teresa Vierci, a handsome restless-eyed woman, seemed possessed 
of a caution rivalling that of her husband’s family. She belonged 
to the silent, not the loquacious Southern type, and since she was 
not in any way called upon to render service to Donna Valeria, 
it was easy for her to avoid her entirely. 
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The only human being whom Valeria could treat as an equal, 
with whom she could speak freely, to whom she could confide her 
recurrent outbreaks of impatience and rebellion, was her friend 
and spiritual director, Don Stefano Petrella. 

This austere man, this fierce defender of the faiths, religious 
and political, in which he fiercely believed, had, like many 
another fanatic, a kind and gentle heart. And he had the rarer 
gift of a sympathetic imagination. He would listen patiently to 
Valeria’s bitter railing against the loneliness and monotony of 
her life, he who had always been lonely and had spent his life 
in close contact with the monotony of daily toil. When she 
cried to him: “Shall I spend all my days here? or all my young 
days which are the only ones worth haying?” he would answer 
confidently : “The future is in God’s hands; but I do not believe 
that sacrifice will be demanded of you.” And yet she knew that 
in his eyes God had saved her out of a corrupt society and an 
evil city, thereby showing mercy on her. 

Perhaps the strongest tie between them was the passionate 
interest both gave to public events. Never had Valeria cared 
so much to know how the world went, as since she had been as 
it were thrust out of it. It was so partly from her valiant 
determination not to sink into indifference and apathy, partly 
because she never knew that a turn of the wheel might not 
mean her own deliverance. And truly the wheel turned in a 
bewildering manner. Even San Cataldo, it seemed, would never 
be able to dream itself back into the Middle Ages again.' 

England’s declaration of war against France; her sending of 
seven thousand men to Malta to protect Naples; Austerlitz and 
the flight of the King and Queen to Sicily ; the coming of Joseph 
Bonaparte into his kingdom—invasion and war once more! 
here were things for Valeria and Don Stefano to talk of by the 
guardroom fire in winter or up on the battlement terrace in the 
long hot summer evenings! But when one is young talking 
gives little satisfaction if action is wholly denied one; and much 
as he did for her it was not Don Stefano who saved the little 
princess from despair. 


A July evening radiant and glowing. A breeze blew down 
the valley, bringing with it a little freshness from the far-off sea. 
The little princess felt its cooling breath, stretched herself and 
sat upright. 

She had been resting like an odalisque upon cushions spread 
at the eastern end of the terrace, where the glare of sunshine 
never came save for an hour or two in the morning. Though 
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called a terrace, this was rather a narrow stone-paved walk, 
following the curve of the battlements, where a sentinel might 
pace, and from one end face the western sky and look out over 
the whole valley and the road to Casaluccio, stretching white and 
narrow between the green vineyards and grey olive orchards, and 
from the other look down into the deep cleft where the fiumare 
foamed in spring-time, and where beyond the dusty stony water- 
course rose the sheer mountain side. There was a wide terrace 
sheltered by the castle walls. Valeria preferred this eyrie among 
the battlements, and would pace up and down it by the hour, or 
lean on the wide stone parapet watching the blue shadow of 
some drifting cloud darken the mountains. 

The little princess had entered upon the fifth year of her 
captivity. She was still so young that the years developed her 
beauty instead of withering it. She had grown thinner, and her 
blue eyes, graver than of old, had acquired the absent expression, 
at once watchful and abstracted, of eyes accustomed to dwell on 
wide horizons. The fierce Apulian sun had tanned her face and 
hands and wrists to a clear pale brown. 

She was listening. Her quick ears had caught the tread of 
ascending feet on the narrow stone staircase that led to her 
resting-place. 

“ Zena I never hear,” she thought; “can it be Don Gennaro?” 

A low-browed door opened, and a tall black-clad figure stepped 
out over its threshold. It was not Don Gennaro’s, that bent 
angular figure, and loose-jointed drifting walk. 

Valeria started to her feet with a cry of amazement and joy. 

Weeks had passed since she last saw Don Stefano. In the 
spring he had once more led his flock to battle in defence of a 
tottering throne and an invaded country. He and they had shared 
in the disastrous defeat of Campo Tenese, since when he had been 
in hiding, or tramping the country-side trying to fan the dying 
flame of insurrection. 

This was a very different meeting from their first on that wild 
February evening four years and more ago. She knelt down 
hurriedly before him, and he murmured a blessing over her bent 
head. Then they stood looking at one another in that silence 
which is more uniting than speech. 

The priest’s face was as sun-browned and seamed with lines as 
that of a peasant who lives toiling in the fields, but just now it 
had none of the peasant’s brooding passivity. His lips trembled, 
and the red spark that sometimes lurked in those strange brown 
eyes of his was alight and shining, 

“Ts it good news ?” 
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“Great news, wonderful news!” he answered. ‘ News to make 
an old man young again! Some days ago the English landed 
five thousand soldiers at 8, Eufemia. They called upon the 
people to join them, and the people, faint-hearted, hung back. 
If what they wanted was a sign from heaven, God and San 
Michele have sent it! The English learnt that Regnier’s Corps 
were encamped on the wooded hillside above the plain; a strong 
position with the Amato along his front. They advanced by the 
sea’s edge and offered battle. Had the French stayed where they 
were no one could have touched them; but no, they saw the 
English were badly posted, and they themselves had just received 
reinforcements. They were seven thousand strong; they had 
cavalry and their enemy had none. They descended into the 
plain. Their left advanced steadily to the attack, taking cover 
behind the brushwood, holding on under a heavy fire, till they 
crossed bayonets with the English right. Did those brave 
islanders waver? No; it was the French who turned and fled. 
Vainly the right wing tried to recover the day. Just at the most 
dangerous moment, just as the French cavalry were trying to turn 
the English left, another English regiment, fresh, for they had 
only lately landed, came up and sent them to the right-about. 
Regnier had nothing for it but to retreat. Hundreds of his men, 
they tell me, are dead on the field, thousands were taken prisoners. 
Think what such a victory means at such a time! Only the 
cowards will hang back now. We shall join hands with the 
English and attack along the whole line of the coast.” 

“Tam glad I had an English mother,” said the little princess, 
“ And Gaeta still holds out?” 

Don Stefano’s face changed. “Provided the German prince 
holds out,” he answered, “ all will be well.” 

Turning, they walked slowly towards the battlements. Valeria 
was thinking of Gilbert Charnley. She pictured him commanding 
one of those gallant English regiments against whose steady line 
the French had charged in vain. She knew he would have given 
years of his life to share in the glory of that day. But he was 
not there, she told herself; he had learnt to hate Italy for 
her sake. 

Someone spoke behind her. ‘ Good-day, Eccellenza.” 

She started and turned. A new-comer had stepped on to the 
terrace, and was bowing low before her. It was Mario Vierci, 
the old steward’s nephew. 

Don Mario no longer bore the least resemblance to a quiet 
respectable landowner of Casaluccio. He was the leader of a 
guerilla troop which the enemy called a band of brigands, He 
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wore the dress of a mountaineer, the black velvet coat thick with 
silver buttons, the broad, brown, nail-studded leather belt. On 
his breast hung a small black cross and a figure of the Madonna 
worked in crimson silk, and below them lurked the embossed butts 
of a pair of pistols and the handle of a long curved hunting- 
knife. He held in his right hand a high-crowned, pointed, drab- 
coloured hat, carrying a black feather that swept the ground. 
The savage picturesqueness of such a dress, combined with his 
pale hairless face and jaunty self-possession, suggested an actor 
playing a congenial part, and this very suggestion of fantastic 
pretence was the most sinister thing about him. 

The word “mountebank” trembled behind Valeria’s disdainful 
lips. Yet her scorn hai a touch of fear in it. She looked from 
him to Don Stefano. The two men were standing side by side. 
Their figures showed black against the radiant western sky, 
and cast long shadows across the worn stone pavement at their 
feet. 

To Valeria’s eyes one—the priest—was the embodiment of all 
war’s claim to glory—its fearlessness, its devotion and self-sacrifice ; 
and the other of all its lowest vileness, massacre, rapine, treachery, 
and outrage. She hated to think that the highest was bound to 
the lowest, even as the two men were one in aim, and comrades 
fighting for one cause. 

Don Mario asked pardon for venturing thus unannounced into 
her presence. His time was short, he said, and he had a favour 
to ask of her. Might he spend the night in the castle with 
his esteemed relations, whom he had for long been unable 
to visit? 

Valeria forced herself to reply graciously: ‘Assuredly you have 
my permission. It is my wish that you should visit them when- 
ever it suits you.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than she regretted them. 
She had disliked Don Mario from the day long ago when she had 
looked in his face and recognised it. She had never forgotten the 
insolent trick he had played her by following his uncle into the 
room where she sat.asleep, and stealing away unchallenged. And 
her regret did not’ spring only from personal aversion; she was 
uneasy at the thought that she had perhaps no right to shelter 
under her roof one whom the prince would consider a rebel and 
a brigand. But the words once spoken could not be withdrawn, 
and if Don Mario was a rebel, so also was Stefano Petrella. 

“You start to-morrow?” she asked, turning to the latter. 

“To-morrow at daybreak,” Don Stefano answered ; “as it is we 
shall be late-comers. There is much to be dene, and few hours 
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remain in which to do it. Mario, we must take leave of the 
Signora Principessa.” 

Sorely against her will Valeria recognised that her parting from 
her friend and benefactor must take place in Don Mario’s presence, 
and the words of gratitude and affection which rose to her lips 
remain unspoken, perhaps for ever. Even her last sight of him 
was marred by the fact that Don Mario, following close behind 
him, turned with a smile on his white face to make yet another 
elaborate salutation. 


Carter XII. 


Bertow that ledge on the mountain-side where San Cataldo has 
managed to take root, the rocks shelve steeply down, cropping out 
through patches of thin soil till they are hidden by the chestnut 
woods. 

In the heart of the chestnut woods, whose green was glowing 
to vivid gold under the first breath of autumn, two boys were 
stretched enjoying luxurious ease. Far above the fierce sun beat 
pitilessly on arid limestone and white roadway; here, where the 
trees spread their shielding branches, their broad vigorous leaves, 
lay verdant shadow and peace. 

The boys wore the usual dress of the mountaineer, dark blue 
caps, shabby velveteen jackets, and close-fitting knee breeches, 
The elder might be seventeen ; a slight slip of a lad with a dark 
clear-cut profile and a proud carriage of his small shaggy black 
head. His feet and legs were bare and deeply sunburnt, but 
beside him lay his thick woollen stockings, and presently he began 
to draw them on, talking meanwhile in an eager monotone: 

“And at last we all went down the steps that led into the 
cavern. It was not a cavern such as may be seen in the mountains 
up here, but a wonderful deep place leading away into the bowels 
of the earth, and you could not see the end of it for the clouds of 
incense. And there were holy pictures painted on the walls, and 
the Holy Madonna above the high altar, and the crowd was so 
thick that at first we could not get anywhere near her. And the 
people all cried out and wept, and struck the ground with their 
foreheads. I also bowed down and beat my forehead on the 
ground, and when I looked up I saw stars of fire in a mist, and 
above them the Holy Madonna, and I——” 

He stopped short, checked by a sudden movement from his 
companion. The latter, who had been lying at full length with 
his head resting on his folded arms, had turned, raising himself 
on one elbow, His left hand made a quick imperious gesture, 
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“TListen!” he said, shaking back the shock of reddish-brown 
hair which fell over his forehead, almost hiding his childish face, 
so that he might the better hear a distant sound. Faint at first, 
it became the beat of horses’ hoofs approaching at a trot over an 
iron-hard road. 

“It may be Mario or one of his men,” said the bigger lad. 

“ We must know,” answered the other; “run.” 

Both took to their heels, but the elder was soon far ahead, 
slipping in and out between the branches, and springing over 
stony places with a wild animal’s lithe agility. He broke through 
the edge of the wood and doubling to the right climbed a mound, 
on the rocky summit of which he dropped down, curling himself 
into a crevice. By raising himself slightly he could peer down 
between the rocks that hid him, and might have dropped a stone 
into the road below, that one dusty white ribbon of a road that 
runs from Casaluccio to San Cataldo. 

He took great care, however, to disturb no stones, and did not 
stir till he knew the horsemen to be close beneath him. There 
were two horsemen, riding half-a-dozen yards apart. The fore- 
most reined in his mount, turned in his saddle, and beckoned his 
companion. 

The boy above them drew a quick dismayed breath. “Strangers!” 
he thought; ‘“ what the devil does that mean ?” 

Meanwhile the smaller boy had reached the edge of the 
chestnut wood and paused there, leaning against a tree trunk. 
He moved impatiently, pulling at a loose piece of bark. Some- 
thing seemed to please him, for he laughed softly; he drew 
a knife from his belt, tried its point, and beran, clumsily enough, 
to scratch what was meant for a letter. He became so engrossed 
in this occupation that he did not catch the quick rustle of flying 
feet, and his friend was close at his elbow before he started and 
turned. 

The dark-faced boy was panting hard. 

“Strangers,” he gasped; “a gentleman and his servant— 
shabbily dressed, though. I should not have known it was a 
servant if the master had not called him to take a stone out of 
his mare’s shoe.” 

“Tt is, perhaps, Don Niccolé Prinetti,” said the younger boy 
quickly. 

“Is Don Niccolé young and handsome? and does he speak like 
a prince? Their horses were very tired,” he went on, when his 
companion had made a negative gesture; “they were good 
horses, and not used to our roads. Evidently they are bound 
for the castle.” 
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“Whoever they may be,” cried the other, with sudden energy, 
“we must be moving, and quickly.” 

And at that the boys ran. Having reached the road, they 
crossed it, glancing anxiously to right and left, kept alongside 
it a little way, then sped up a narrow footpath that climbed the 
mountain side. Where boulders jutted out that could not be 
clambered over, it found an ingenious way round them. Its 
windings were hardly visible to untrained eyes, but the boys 
followed them with the sureness of long familiarity and the ease 
of practised mountaineers. This time the smaller boy kept close 
at the other’s heels. 

The gentleman and his servant pursued a longer and less 
precipitous way to San Cataldo. No village street lay between 
them and their destination. Here and there the rough roof and 
whitewashed walls of a cottage showed themselves, perching 
capriciously above or below the steep road, and a few olives 
raised their grey-green heads, or a fig stretched its fantastic 
branches where you would have thought no tree could grow. 
At this early evening hour the little homesteads were almost 
deserted, every able-bodied man, woman or child being far away 
at work in the fields and vineyards below the chestnut woods. 
Shade there was none, and the perspiring servant sighed and 
swore, softly, lest his master should hear him. 

Both paused awhile before the great gate of the castle, and the 
master stared up critically at the massive bastions and gatehouse 
and at the ancient gates, standing wide open, and the rough grass 
growing close to their threshold. Then he rode through them 
and on down the broad, flagged passage between high walls, and 
dismounted at the door leading into the courtyard. The nearest 
wing of the castle towered above him, grim and silent. No face 
looked out from the narrow windows, set at long intervals, and 
heavily barred. The gentleman eyed them, smiling. “The old 
nest does not look as if it had a mistress,” he thought. ‘For 
that matter, it may have none; who knows?” 

He tried the nearest door and found it open, threw the reins 
to his servant, and told him to knock and call till someone 
answered. He himself crossed the court and disappeared up 
that vaulted stairway which led to the great gallery and the 
state apartments. The corridor was quite devoid of human 
interest. He pushed open the carved doors of one or two rooms, 
only to retreat in disgust at the close-shuttered desolation within. 
a he tried a door at one end of the corridor, and found it 
locked. 


No sound within responded to his first knock, His second or 
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third brought the grating of a key, and one side swung back a 
few inches. In the narrow opening there was a flash of colour, 
a peasant girl’s scarlet bodice, above which eyes black and 
piercing met his gaze with a defiant, eager steadiness. 

“The Signora Principessa?” he said inquiringly. 

“The Signora Principessa bids me ask you your name and 
business.” 

The stranger smiled. ‘And if I refuse information on either 

oint?” 

. The girl drew back instantly, but, quick as she was, the man 
was quicker. He thrust the door back upon her, yet with- 
out undue violence. ‘These are queer manners,” he said, 
passing her. “And who are you, pray? Her Excellency’s 
maid ?” 

Indignation kept the girl silent. His eyes rested on her 
scarlet, gold-embroidered bodice, worn with a full, dark-coloured 
skirt. 

“You are not of San Cataldo?” he remarked. 

“T am Zenobia Tirico, of Castel Mauro,” answered the girl, 
proudly, “and if I had had the sense to step outside the door 
instead of trying to shut it, you would not have forced your way 
in here.” 

The stranger laughed. “Iam your master,” he said. “I do 
what I please in my own house.” 

“His Excellency Prince Decilis is in Rome.” Zenobia Tirico 
spoke slowly, and her brown face paled a little. 

“On the contrary, my dear, he is here, hot, dusty, and in a bad 
temper. Go and tell the princess—ah, there she is! She has 
come to see what keeps you.” 

Having tranquilly finished his sentence, Don Felice went to 
meet his wife. 

That voice, which she could never forget, had reached Valeria 
through a half-open door. Her first strong emotion had come 
and gone, or, rather, she had mastered it. 

“You wished to take me literally by surprise?” she said with 
an odd, almost spontaneous gaiety. “Did you think I should 
shut the gates against you?” 

She spoke in French, and the prince having ceremoniously 
kissed her hands, answered in the same language: “On the 
contrary, I felt sure you must be expecting me, and as to the 
gates, they should certainly be kept shut in these days, when 
the country-side is swarming with brigands.” 

“They are shut at sunset, as usual,” answered Valeria, ‘ You 
are indeed wrong if you think that I expected you. I never 
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supposed you would—that you would run the risk of coming. 
Whom have you brought with you?” 

“Marchi, my valet. Did you think I should ask for an escort 
in Casaluccio? I doubt if I should have found one; my property 
has a bad reputation.” 

The little princess turned to Zena. 

“Go down to Don Gennaro, and tell him that a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, has come to visit me, and will have supper and 
spend the night here. Do not let anyone suspect who the gentle- 
man is. Tell him to look to the servant and the horses and then 
come to me.” 

Don Felice’s eyes followed Zena as she left the room. 

“You have a handsome Saracen savage for your maid,” he said ; 
“but why should she preserve this mystery? By this time my 
man must have effected an entrance, and certainly has not con- 
cealed my identity.” 

In old days Valeria’s pride would have been stung by the calm 
irony with which he indicated the childishness of her precaution. 
Just now she scarcely noticed it. She was thinking hard. 

“You are right,” she said slowly, “and in any case it would 
have been useless to attempt it.” 

“Why is the corridor empty?” her husband asked. ‘“ Have 
you no men servants?” 

The little princess looked at him without speaking. He 
repeated his question impatiently. 

“T had Donato,” she answered at last; “he was a good, faithful 
servant, I sent him to Casaluccio a month ago, and he was 
stabbed, murdered on the outskirts of the town. I hope one day 
to avenge his death, but this is not a time for obtaining justice.” 

“Tt will be soon, and then all these gentry who call themselves 
Royalists will get their deserts; but we will discuss public affairs 
another time. What other men have you here?” 

“Qld Matteo and the boy who helps him in the kitchen, the 
coachman and one groom. There is also the gardener and his 
grandson, one seventy and the other seven, and there is your 
steward, Gennaro Vierci.” 

“Who must be in his dotage. Why do you keep a household 
of old men and boys at such a time as this?” 

“T am safe,” said Valeria, proudly. “Believe me, I am safe, 
No brigands, if any came here, would touch me. My people— 
your people would protect me.” 

“The excellent, peaceable inhabitants of San Cataldo, who 
belong to a band led by a fellow who is said to be twice a 
mongrel, in that he is one-fourth negro and halfa devil? Even 
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the old priest, I hear, has developed a taste for bloodshed. But 
for my constitutional inertia I should have put a stop to this 
pretty state of things long ago. Why did not you write and tell 
me of it?” 

“T wrote to you that you need not have the slightest anxiety on 
my account. I am not here to play the political spy for you.” 

The prince raised his eyebrows. ‘Iam under the impression 
that I have left you considerable liberty. Ah, here comes that 
aged one!” 

With a hasty, shuffling step the old steward crossed the room. 

His eyes, tragic and appealing, sought those of his mistress for 
one moment. Decilis saw the glance which passed between them 
and watched Don Gennaro curiously while listening to his stam- 
mered welcome. 

“Thank you,” he answered, “my health was never better. I 
have even enjoyed riding over execrable roads in a part of the 
country where travelling is supposed to be dangerous. But I am 
tired and hungry.” 

“ You will conduct the Signor Principe to his apartments,” said 
Valeria, “ and tell Matteo to let us dine as soon as possible.” Her 
eyes added, “Then come back quickly!” She knew Don Gennaro 
would understand the mute command. 

The prince and princess dined in an inner room opening out 
of that great hall, once a guard-room for Norman men-at-arms, 
where it was still her habit to sit by the blazing logs in winter- 
time. Marchi, the valet, waited upon them, and made intimate 
conversation impossible. 

Decilis spoke from time to time. He said that his own interest 
had made it necessary that he should visit the Neapolitan Court. 

“You know, or perhaps you do not know, that by the new laws 
much property is to be taken from us nobles, and given—restored 
as they call it—to the people. That is a matter in which 
personal influence may do a good deal, as you will understand.” 

“Certainly,” said Valeria, but she was thinking of something 
else. How quickly the daylight was fading! Or was it only 
that since the windows looked east toward the mountain-side the 
deep shadow without made a premature twilight round them? 

The prince was watching her. For the first time for very long 
she was dressed as if for a Roman evening. She wore a pale 
green gauze dress striped with silver, a sheathlike garment, at 
once flowing and scanty, after the pseudo-classic fashion of 
the day. 

“Why do you go out so much in the sun?” he asked abruptly, 

Instinctively she raised her hands to her throat. 
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“ The tan is deep,” he said smiling, “no pearl powder will hide 
it. It would have an odd look in society.” 

Marchi had left the room after lighting the candles on the 
dinner-table, 

“Society counts for nothing here,” returned Valeria. “If in 
one sense I am a prisoner, in another I am free.” 

She had at that moment a curious sense of freedom. She knew 
herself to be delivered for ever from that atmosphere of fear in 
which she had once lived and moved; the fear of angering him, 
of drawing upon herself his criticism or mockery, of alienating 
him yet further without knowing why. It was over now. He 
was here, his eyes rested on her, yet she felt its bondage no 
more. 

“You consider yourself so entirely free?” the prince asked. 
‘That explains what I hear of you.” 

“‘ What do you hear of me?” Her clear serene eyes met his. 

“T hear you are hand in glove with old Petrella, who will be 
hung outside his own church door when the French come to San 
Cataldo.” 

“He is indeed my friend. You have been rightly informed. 
But I do not think the French will ever hang him. He may be 
dead already, at least I do not know if his wounds and his sorrows 
have not killed him.” 

“Heart-broken, I presume, at the failure of the English 
invasion? ‘Truly he is a distinguished person, the equal of Pane 
del Grano and the Diavolo Nero.” 

“Tt would be as just to call the Cardinal their equal. They 
are malefactors, and Don Stefano Petrella is an honourable man. 
And he is the best man I have ever known. Would to God he 
were here now, and then I should feel sure of your safety!” 

“T understand. You would beg him to exert his great influence 
on my behalf. I do not fancy that Iam in any danger, but that 
is another question. Is Mario Vierci also an honoured friend of 
yours? I have heard that he boasts of your good will towards 
him.” 

The little princess laughed and shivered at the same moment. 
“Your informers will tell you next that I lead the Massé* myself 
in person.” 

Decilis was growing angry. Every answer she gave back 
fanned a flame in him which burnt the fiercer because it found no 
outlet. He was more and more conscious of a change in her. Of 
old it had been so easy to read her every change of mood in her 
transparent face, so easy to make her childlike eyes flash defiance 


* Brigand bands, 
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or look away dulled by blank disappointment. To-night her eyes 
told him nothing, except that he had lost his power over her. 
She spoke as if he could neither influence her actions nor her 
fate. Well, he would make her own herself mistaken. 

“T see that I did well to come,” he said, “and should have 
come sooner. This is no place now for you or any woman. You 
must be aware that if the canaille have rallied round the ex-king 
Ferdinand, the nobles have rallied round King Joseph. As I 
have said, my interests take me to Naples. We will live in 
Naples, at any rate for the present.” 

Hitherto their talk had been thrust and parry, but he had 
touched her at last. She turned white, and he could see her lips 
tremble. 

“Go back to the old life?” she said. Then, after a brief 
silence: “ And if I refuse?” 

“You would hardly be so foolish. This must be death in 
life.” 

“T have grown used to it,” she answered gently. 

“But after all, if I am willing to overlook the past?” 

Her eyes met his. “ And if I am not willing, if, as I have said, 
I refuse ?” 

“T must understand first what you refuse.” 

“To overlook the past, Felice, to go back to the old life; to 
leave this place, in short.” 

“This castle is mine, I believe, and old Gennaro would obey 
my orders.” 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

His anger flamed at last. 

“T quite appreciate your reasons for wishing to remain. Has 
he found his way here already, or was he, perhaps, an expected 
guest ?” 

“Ah!” said Valeria, “now you are talking in riddles. “Whom 
am I expecting?” 

“The excellent Captain Charnley.” 

Valeria drew a quick breath, 

“Ts he in Italy? I did not know it,” she said. 

“ As you like,” said Decilis, “as you like, but understand one 
thing! When I leave San Cataldo you will——” he stopped 
short. ‘“ What is that?” he exclaimed; “don’t you hear it ?,” 

Above the faint stir in the next room, to which he was listening, 
rose a smothered choking cry. 

Valeria sprang to her feet. “Zena!” she called, “Zena!” 

No voice answered, only the trampling of heavy feet. The 
double doors were thrown open and half-a-dozen men trooped into 
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the room. All were armed to the teeth, and all but one carried 
carbines. All had darkly sunburnt faces, which made that of 
their leader look the whiter by force of contrast. 

Don Mario Vierci swaggered forward, while his men, standing 
back, spread into line before the doors. The light of the candles 
burning on the dinner-table caught the silver buttons of his jacket, 
and the chain and whistle hanging among crosses and medals on 
his breast. It glittered in his implacable eyes, and on the barrel 
of the pistol, with which he deliberately covered Decilis. 

Valeria started forward so that her slim gaily-clad body came 
between it and the prince, and so stood facing him. Decilis was 
beside her in an instant. 

“Mario Vierci,” he said, with cool contempt, “what is the 
meaning of this melodrama?” 

Don Mario’s lips were drawn back in a fixed smile, 

“Signor Principe,” he said, “ having heard of your arrival in 
this house of yours, I have come to inquire how long you propose 
remaining among us?” 

Decilis looked him over from the tall black feather in his sugar- 
loaf hat to his spurred heels. 

“T answer no questions from a man who comes into my wife's 
presence without uncovering.” 

Two or three of Don Mario’s men raised their hands hastily and 
took their hats off. 

“T see there are a few honest peasants among you,’ said the 
prince, eyeing them for a moment, “and—one very impudent 
rogue.” 

Don Mario was still smiling. ‘Donna Valeria is no doubt 
grateful to you,” he answered, “most grateful for your chivalrous 
protection; she has had to do without it for a considerable time. 
You came here once, Signor Principe, and slipped through my 
fingers. I thought you might elude me a second time, which 
must be my excuse for disturbing a newly re-united pair. I 
intend to keep you here—as a hostage—until such time as it 
shall be profitable to release you. Will you give me your word of 
honour that you will make no attempt to leave the castle?” 

Don Felice laughed. “You hound! I propose to leave this 
place without asking your permission.” 

Don Mario turned to the little princess: “I take you to witness, 
Eccellenza, that we have no choice but to bestow him in gafe 
keeping.” 

A flame shone in Valeria’s tragic bewildered eyes: “I will 
witness that you are a villain and a traitor,” she said. ‘ For your 
own sake think well before you do this thing.” ’ 
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“Eecellenza, I never walk backwards; I make up my mind and 
go straight on. As for discourteous words, I merely—remember 
them.” 

Valeria turned to the men. “ You will do this vile thing?” 

Silence answered her, till a rough voice said hurriedly: “The 
Signora Principessa knows that we would not touch one hair of 
her head.” 

“The more so,” put in Don Mario, “ that no one has asked you 
todoso. Don Felice, will you come with us quietly, or must we 
use force ?” 

The little princess stood still and silent. She had but one 
thought that came and went like a stabbing pain. Could he 
think that she had betrayed him? 

Furtively, so that no one might see the action, Decilis covered 
her left hand with his right and held it for an instant. 

“One day,” he said, speaking to Don Mario, “ one day you will 
wish that you could walk backwards, one day when you come to 
the gallows, or a wall with your grave at your feet.” 

Then, hardly glancing at Valeria, he said: “Aw revoir, 
princess.” 

“A rivederla, Signora Principessa,” said Don Mario, like a 
mocking echo. 

The little princess sprang forward again. “Where are you 
taking him? I will know!” she demanded, It was no entreaty, 
but a strange, fierce whisper. 

Don Mario paused: “He will be under your own roof, 
Eccellenza, though not in his own chamber, as he might have 
been had he shown a little sense. But so far as I know he has 
never shown any. March, you others!” 

Prince Decilis left the room followed by his captor, and the 
other men jostled each other in their hurry to get through the 
doorway. One or two wished the little princess good-night. 
They had expected a very different reception, and being of San 
Cataldo felt surprised and somewhat injured. Had they not 
always been told that the prince had served his wife abominably ? 
And yet, such being the inconsistency of woman, she had been 
ready to fly at them on his behalf! But perhaps after all it was 
nothing but a clever piece of acting. 

Through the door they had left open behind them dashed a 
woman, panting, fierce-eyed, and dishevelled; a beautiful fury, 
She came to Valeria and seized her by both hands. 

“Oh, the black-blooded devil!” she panted. “I would have 


- got my knife into him as he came back; by San Michele it should 


have cut his heart in pieces, but he left a man to hold me, and he 
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gripped me fast. I was a fool and a beast to sit there with my 
back to the door. Holy Madonna! do not look at me like that!” 

“ Will they kill him goon?” asked Valeria, in a whisper. “Is 
there a trap-door that gives way under your tread, and you fall 
and are dashed to pieces ?” 

“No, no,” Zena answered, “ they will not kill him; what use 
would he be to them dead? Mario kills men to serve his own 
ends, as he killed Donato.” 

“Yes, he killed Donato,” said the little princess shuddering. 
“He thought I had too many friends. Who sent him word that 
the prince was here? I will avenge that if I live.” 

“A woman, Eccellenza; that wretch Teresa Vierci. She is his 
slave, his thing, and has always been his spy here. Lccellenza, 
he will come back presently. I implore you, do not anger him 
further !” 

“T at least am safe, as long as Don Stefano lives. What has 
become of the prince’s valet ?” 

“Dead, Eccellenza, that villain who held me said so. He said, 
take care, or I will slit your throat as Beppo slit that of the fine 
fellow downstairs.” 

Valeria shivered. ‘And the others,” she said, “are they also 
his spies? Is there not one who will be faithful and help me?” 

“Eccellenza, as long as they know you are in no danger—what 
is your husband to them? Astranger,a Roman, the Frenchmen’s 
friend. They do not know him enough to fear him, and he isa 
prisoner. They know Don Mario, who will tell them that he is 
in reality here by your command—and it is true that you gave 
him leave to come. They will believe it, and all the country side 
will believe it.” 

So they talked on, reckoning the heavy odds against them, 
until voices in the ante-room, where a sentinel had been left on 
guard, warned them that their enemy was near. A few moments 
later Don Mario entered. 

The little princess was sitting in that high carved armchair 
in which she had dozed by the dying fire one spring evening long 
ago. Zena had set the candles on a cabinet behind her, so that 
her face was in deep shadow. 

This time Don Mario had come bare-headed. 

“Send that girl away, Eccellenza,” he said. “I must speak 
with you alone.” 

Valeria made a gesture of acquiescence, and Zena withdrew 
into the inner room. The girl did not dare to leave the door 
ajar, but by pressing her ear against it she could at least be 
certain to hear a cry. 
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The French are at Altramura,” said Don Mario. “Did your 
husband tell you so?” 

“ No.” 

A knife such as the peasants used, lay hidden under the folds of 
her dress. She pressed her fingers on its handle and spoke again. 

“ Altramura is not far off. And so you have taken my husband 
prisoner, meaning to keep him as a hostage till the day when you 
make terms for yourself?” 

“That is my intention, Eccellenza, and only you can make me 
change it.” 

Valeria held her breath. Was it possible that he spoke 
seriously, or did he merely deride her? 

“For four years or more,” pursued Don Mario, “has the 
Signor Principe left you here a prisoner, with no one to speak to 
save an old crack-brained priest. What other wrongs he has 
done you, you know best. And then there is another matter. 
A foreign gentleman, who was once very much your friend, is 
now in Italy. I speak of the Signor Gilberto Charnley. The 
Signora Principessa has surely not forgotten him ?” 

“Certainly your spies serve you well,” said Valeria, with 
contempt. 

“Women will always serve one well, Signora Principessa, 
provided one never overpays them. But you did wisely to 
dismiss the maid called Marietta. To speak once more of Signor 
Charnley. He was with his regiment at Maida. Since then he 
has been sent over with a handful of Neapolitan horse to keep in 
touch with us, and report on the state of the country. Fate has 
put everything into your own hands. Most illustrious one, you 
have only to say the word and you are a free woman, free, rich, 
and powerful.” 

For a long minute the little princess was silent. Then she 
stretched out her right hand. 

“Give me your knife,” she said. 

“Corpo di Bacco, not I!” said Don Mario, drawing back a step. 

“Then take it yourself, and gash my arm with it.” 

Don Mario’s face changed and darkened. He took her hand 
in his, and drawing his long knife passed its point lightly over 
her bare wrist. It made a mere scratch and yet drew blood. 

Valeria looked down at the small red drops. 

“I swear by my blood,” she said,,“ that I would rather you stabbed 
me to the heart than that you hurt one hair of my husband’s 
head, and that as you do to him so will I assuredly do to you.” 

Don Mario broke into harsh laughter. 

“Thank you for your frankness, Signora Principessa, You 
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play with your cards on the table. And so if the English 
capitano comes this way—which is not likely—I am not to greet 
him from you?” 

The little princess either did not hear, or disdained to answer 
his question. 

“And how will you treat me?” she said. “Shut me up ina 
dungeon and make Teresa Vierci my gaoler ?” 

Don Mario made a protesting gesture. “God forbid! Lccel- 
lenza, you will be as free as air—in your own apartments and 
inside the walls of your garden. Upon the battlements? No, 
I must set a watch there. Only remember one thing. It is not 
for nothing that I have spent some nights here lately. I know 
every turn of the old robber hold, every subterranean passage, 
above all every outlet. All will be watched and any messenger 
you send will meet a knife point—so.” 

He pointed his knife at his own heart before re-sheathing it. 

“And there is another thing you will be pleased to consider. 
If the prince escapes, either with or without your connivance, I 
will kill you, wherever you may be.” 

“Threatened men live long,” said Valeria. 

“ Per Santo Diavolo, old Stefano was right! You are a brave 
woman. Why did not God make me a prince?” 

“ You would still have been a villain,” Valeria answered. ‘ Do 
not let me keep you any longer.” . 

When he had left her she sat long with her useless knife in 
her hand. Over and over again she asked herself the same 
questions. Could a message from her reach Gilbert Charnley ? 
He was a gentleman. As such would he defend her from 
brigands who chanced to be his own allies? He would, un- 
doubtedly. Had not an English officer protected, not long ago, 
the house of Don Giovanni Serlupo when it was attacked by the 
Massé? And how far would he protect Felice Decilis, his 
personal enemy ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Hartley Coleridge. 
WITH SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND VERSES. 


A portrotio of prints and papers, formerly belonging to a printer 
and publisher of Kendal, has recently come before the notice of 
the writer. Among the contents were found some remains of 
Wordsworth and of Hartley Coleridge. Those of Wordsworth 
consist of two notes, of uninviting appearance and merely business 
character, concerned with a once well-known guide to the English 
Lake District, for which the poet had written a portion of the 
letter-press. The remains of Hartley Coleridge, however, are of 
considerable general interest, and may serve to recall the personal 
charm of a writer little remembered at the present day. 

The two following letters refer to a set of memorial verses, 
which will be found below. It is characteristic of our author that 
a large number of his verses were suggested by such topics as 
the births, marriages, and deaths of relatives and friends. 


Ture Nas (Rypat), July 8, 1847. 
Dear Sir,—That excellent English yeoman, James Fleming (it would 
be abominable to Mister him), wishes to have four dozen copies of the 
enclosed verses printed, at your earliest convenience, of course for private 
circulation only. It is some satisfaction that my little knack of verse 
enables me to give some consolation to a good man, who has lost his 
youngest, perhaps his favourite, child. I have too much value for the 
time of a man of business to trouble you with a long letter, so with kind 
respects to Mrs. Hudson, whose health I hope improves, I remain, your 

much obliged, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


N.B,—As my writing is not the most intelligible in the world, I would 
thank you for a proof. J. F. will be answerable for any expense incurred. 
Remember me kindly to Mr. Gough when you see him. 


Rypat, August 15, 1847, 
Dear S1r,—Tho’ I am much obliged to you for your marginal cor- 
rections, I cannot think the amputations you propose at all necessary or 
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advantageous. The extension of the line by an additional short syllable 
is authorised by the best versifiers, and by Dryden himself, the great 
model of couplet versification. An effect was intended; the change of 
movement indicates the change of feeling. 

As to the lines which you characterise as obscure, I think you will find 
them clear enough if you recollect that according to the received belief of 
the Ages of Faith, two principle (sic) causes of a ghost’s walking were the 
concealment of treasures or concealed sins. Except under these cases, 
persons who died from natural causes seldom or never became common- 
place bugga-boo ghosts, tho’ eminent saints sometimes were permitted to 
appear in a glorified state, to warn or console beloved survivors. Nor are 
legends wanting of wicked souls returning from the bottomless Pit, with 
a benevolence hardly to be expected in spirits utterly and hopelessly 
reprobate: to account for which seeming inconsistency Divines had 
recourse to a very ingenious hypothesis—to wit: that every additional 
convict is another faggot to increase the heat of the flames; an opinion, 
strange as it may sound, very capable of a sound allegorical comment. 
It is versified after his own fashion by Quarles, who probably did not 
invent it. It was doubtless etched with sulphuric acid on the brain of 
a monk, 


“That drop-requesting Dives did desire 
His brother might have warning of that fire 
Whose flames he felt. Could he, a Fiend, wish well 
To man? What! is there charity in Hell? 
Each soul that’s damnéd is a brand of fire 
To make Hell so much hotter, and the nigher 
In love or blood they be that are tormented 
The more their pains and torments are augmented.” 
—‘ Divine (!!) Fancies.’ 


As I have got upon the subject of ghosts, you may perhaps be amused 
with a narrative, which I believe to bea fact. It is something in your 
way, and the finest stroke of puffery that I ever read of. A certain Book- 
seller, whose name I forget, published a translation from the French of 
‘Drelincourt on Death’—a good book, I daresay, though I never read it 
through—and its intrinsic merit did not avail to make it sell in an age, if 
not less religious, less busy and anxious about religion than the present. 
But the worthy Bibliopole was not content to sit down under loss without 
effort. So he engaged Daniel De Foe to draw up a full and veracious 
account of the apparition of Mrs. Veal, who came from Heaven to visit 
one of her friends for the express purpose of recording the inestimable 
benefit her soul had derived from the perusal of ‘ Drelincourt on Death.’ 
I believe the device succeeded; certainly Drelincourt became a popular 
book among the serious, has been often reprinted both in London and in 
the provinces, is distributed in numbers, with the account of the apparition 
prefixed. You have doubtless often seen it. No man could ever impart 
to fiction the same appearance of reality as Daniel De Foe. His recently 
deceased namesake (whose embalmed body, exhibiting at a guinea a head, 
has been the Jenny Lind of Ireland) was not half so matter of fact in his 
—but I'll say nothing rude of the dead. 

Had the lines on Mary Fleming been intended for public sale, I should 
have added a few notes, but as they are printed for private distribution 
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only, this would be needlessly increasing the expense, for I can give all 
necessary explanations by word of mouth. 

I was never an expert corrector of the Press, and have forgotten some 
of the marks: but I should be obliged to you to commence the lines 
beginning “ For she is dead,” “ Yes, she was fair,” “ But God, all wise,” 
as new paragraphs. I know that there is a puzzling similarity between 
my A’s, O’s, and U’s. I am a pest to the compositors. 

I hope Mrs. Hudson’s health continues to improve. The people here- 
abouts have got into a sad habit of marrying. The worshipful the Mayor 
of Stockport (?) seriously threatens bringing a young and lovely bride in 
the course of the autumn. But you will hear nothing so foolish of, Yours 
truly, 

, H. CoLeRIDGE. 


The verses which occasioned this delightful letter do not appear 
in the portfolio; Iam indebted for a copy of them to Mr. James 
Fleming, of the Knott House, Grassmere, who is a grandson of 
“that excellent English yeoman, James Fleming.” 


MARY FLEMING. 
Diep Avaust, 1846. 


Aged 21 Years. 


Hush’d is the vale, yet ever and again 

There comes a sigh as of o’ermastered pain; 
The sky is clad in clouds, obscurely white 

As garment of a female anchorite: 

The voice we speak in is sedate and low 

Our wildest lads demurely walk and slow: 
The clamorous wind holds in its noisy breath, 
Awed by the presence of a holy death. 


For she is dead that was of all approved, 
And loving many was by many loved. 
Small need, I ween, of that dull booming bell 
Whose sad tautology is task’d to tell 
What we all know—all, woefully, too well— 
That she that wont to walk along the way 
With step so light, yet firm, with heart so gay, 
Yet self-possess’d—with form erect and tall, 
And smiles that were a daily festival— 
Now lies a model of inanimate earth, 
Nor hears the sobs heaved by her desolate hearth, 
Yet wears that look of patience that she wore 
Through months of pain—still trying, often sore. 


Yes, she was fair—and, better far, was good, 
Most lovely in her early womanhood,— 
Fair, yet not too fair for the busy life 
And daily duties of a plain man’s wife; 
With just enough of scholarship to see 
Both what she ought to do and ought to be, 
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Full fitted seem’d she for the lot which heaven 
In its benignant care to her had given. 


But God, all-wise—and surely He knows best— 
Decrees the maiden to be early blest 
We shall not see her, for she will not walk 
In the cold moonshine, and she will not talk, 
In the chill whistling of the midnight wind ; 
No buried treasure has she left behind; 
No sin she did not upon earth confess 
Obscures her hope of perfect blessedness. 
We shall not see her till—God grant we may 
See her again—in God’s eternal day! 


The following verses are without date, title, or autograph, but 
their authorship is sufficiently attested by the handwriting; they 
might be appropriately entitled “The Ring.” 


Light is the love of youth as morning dew, 
And evanescent as an infant’s tears; 

But sure the Love is wise, and must be true, 
That can survive the test of patient years. 


That ring I gave thee—when I was so young 
I hardly knew the half of thy great worth ; 
I heard the soft sweet accents of thy tongue, 
And saw thy face array’d(?) with radiant mirth; 


But Love is not the comrade of an hour, 
It is not all exhausted in a sigh, 

It is a will, a duty, and a power, 
A temporal witness of eternity ; 


True love abides the peril of delay, 
Controuls the restlessness of fond desire, 
It has a fancy born for every day, 
A tide of feeling that can never tire ;— 


And so the ring that on thy finger glows 
And there has glitter’d for so long a time; 
Pledge of a faith that daily stronger grows, 
And will remain until the doom sublime, 


Shall blend our natures with the power above, 

From whence we spring and whither we are bound; 
May still remain the witness of a love 

Pure as its ore, and endless as its round. 


Lastly, I find two sonnets, apparently intended to introduce a 
narrative poem. Of these two full copies exist, in different hand- 
writing and with several slight variants, including an alternative 
sestet for the second sonnet. A third copy of this latter sonnet 
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is found, in yet another handwriting, bearing in a later hand 
the signature “T. Preston, Jr., Ardwick, Manchester.” What 
appears to be the original version is written in the same hand as 
a copy of a sonnet addressed to Wordsworth and printed in 
Hartley Coleridge’s poems. There is little room for doubt that 
we have in them a specimen of Hartley’s early work. 


Introduction. 
Ist. 


This grassy Mountain-cup, and that round Pool, 
As here I rested, prying o’er its brim, 
From fogs relieved, and glad to breathe the cool 
Of its sweet waters that as yet looked dim— 
That pool, with this green Bank, methought did swim 
Smoothly along; then something me upbore 
Most lonesome amid seas remote from shore. 
Those rocks—become a shadow on the Mind! 
Uprose an ancient Pile of lordly guise. 
Confusedly I roamed, most uncontin’d— 
Through dim remembrances, and land that lies 
Over the Main—musing on many ills, 
Yet sensible to sounds that seemed to rise 
Like voices in the chambers of these hills. 


2nd. 


Time was when I could weep; but now all care 
Is gone—yet have I gazed till sense deceived 
Almost assures me that her bosom heav’d; 

And o’er those features, as the lightest air 

On summer sea, Life play’d, did they but bear 
One trace of Mind, faintly in sleep perceiv’d, 
Wand’ring, from earthly impulse unreliev’d, 

Through regions of Emotion, wild or fair. 


That mind is gone! and now, while over all 
A ghastly dreaming quiet seems to lie, 
All sounds subduel to mournful harmony, 

My heart is tranquil; sunk beyond the call 

Of Hope or Fear; and still must deeper fall, 
Down—down with Time, till e’en remembrance die. 


(Alternative Sestet.) 


They passed ;—and what seemed years of Slights and Puin, 
Falsehood and Truth most oddly were combin’d. 

I would have fled a Fiend! but strove in vain. 
All these I then retraced, intent to find 

(As down the foggy steeps I forced my way) 

The crude materials for an humble Lay. 
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What manner of man was the writer of these poems? Some- 
thing may be surmised even from such few and casual relics. A 
man of ready sympathy and old-fashioned courtesy; of strong 
sense and delicate sensibility ; affectionate and pious; of pleasant 
humour and curious learning; well read in English poetry and 
himself possessed of some poetic gift, a “knack of verse,” as he 
phrased it in the modesty of his later years. If we would learn 
more of his life and nature we must turn to his published 
writings,* to the memoir written by his brother, and to the 
recollections of his friends. 

Hartley Coleridge was the eldest of the three children of 
§. T. Coleridge, the others being Derwent and Sara. Though 
born at Clevedon near Bristol, in 1796, his childhood—a singu- 
larly happy one—was mainly passed at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
where the Coleridge and Southey families lived in common. A 
portion of the house was occupied, till his death in 1809, by 
its builder, a Mr. Jackson, and his housekeeper, Mrs. Wilson. 
Hartley soon became the spoilt darling of these good people, 
known affectionately to the children as “Jacky” and “ Wilsy.” 
The house, still an object of interest and reverence to the visitors 
and residents of Keswick, had, a hundred years ago, a large 
nursery garden in front, and an orchard and a small wood at the 
back, with a rough river path where a large part of the life of 
the children was spent. One of its rooms, containing Mr. Jack- 
son’s organ, was known originally as the “Organ” Room, and 
later as “ Peter”; another was nicknamed “ Paul,” because Peter 
was robbed to fit it with books; a third, stocked with ragged 
volumes, re-bound at home in coloured prints, was dubbed the 
Cottonian Library. Books were to be found at every turn, for 
Southey’s library was ever expanding. On revisiting the house 
in later years Hartley viewed the inevitable alterations with 
much disfavour. “The Organ room,” he wrote, “is out of tune 
. . . the conversion of Paul appears to me little better than 
apostasy.” 

Physically, Hartley Coleridge was of diminutive and awkward 
appearance, scarcely more than five feet high, with unusually 
small head, clumsy shoulders, and small hands and feet. He had, 
however, beautiful hair and brilliant, flashing eyes. His hair 


* «Poems,’ by Hartley Coleridge; with a memoir of his life by his 
brother; 2 vols. Moxon, 1851. ‘Essays and Marginalia,’ by Hartley 
Ovleridge; edited by his brother; 2 vols. Moxon, 1851. ‘The Works 
of Massinger and Ford,’ edited with lives of the authors by Hartley 
Coleridge. Moxon, 1839. ‘Biographia Borealis,’ or Lives of Northern 
Worthies. Bingley, Leeds, 1832, 
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grew prematurely grey, and was quite white before his death in 
1849, in his fifty-third year. His brother tells us that he early 
acquired the gait and appearance of advanced age. His later 
portrait shows a broad forehead backed by a mane of abundant 
silver hair, strongly marked brows, and alert eyes. The face is 
somewhat marred by the wide nose and broad weak mouth. 

Wilkie’s portrait of him at the age of ten shows a shapely head, 
with dark hair, delicate ears, oval face, rather high eyebrows, and 
wide open pensive eyes. The prevailing expression, which gives 
the portrait its value and charm, is that dreaminess which above 
all characterised the child Hartley. 

“The child is father to the man.” The eccentricity and 
personal fascination which marked Hartley Coleridge throughout 
life displayed themselves early. Wordsworth addressed a poem 
“To H. C., six years old,” remarkable both in its portraiture of 
the child and in its prophetic glimpses of the future :— 


“O Thou! whose fancies from afar are brought... . 
O blessed vision! happy Child! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 
... When Pain might be thy guest.” 


Yet he believes that Nature will, through all the buffets of this 
world, 


“ Preserve for thee by individual right 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks... . 
Thou art a Dewdrop which the Morn brings forth, 
Ill-fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 
Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 
A gem that glitters while it lives 
And no forewarning gives; 
But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 
Slips in a moment out of life. 


His father’s words reinforce and illustrate this picture. Ono 
of his letters describes Hartley at the age of seven. 


“A strange, strange boy, an utter visionary; like the moon among 
thin clouds, he moves in a circle of light of his own making; he alone is 
a light of his own. He has no vanity, no pride, no resentments; and 
though very passionate, I never yet saw him angry with anybody. 
Though seven years old, he is the merest child. His dispositions are 
very sweet, he is a great lover of truth and of the finest moral nicety of 
feelings, yet always dreaming.” 


He was accustomed to make long extempore prayers aloud to his 
beloved Wilsy; when comfortably settled in bed—never before 
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—and in the mood, he would touch Mrs. Wilson, and saying 
“Now listen!” would start off like a preacher. When five 
years old he was asked a question about being called Hartley. 
“Which Hartley?” demanded the boy. ‘“ Why! is there more 
than one Hartley?” inquired the visitor. “Yes,” he replied, 
“there's a deal of Hartleys.” “How so?” “There's Picture 
Hartley (Hazlitt had painted a portrait of him), and Shadow 
Hartley, and there’s Echo Hartley, and Catch-me-fast Hartley ;” 
at the same time seizing his own arm very eagerly. He used 
at the same age to be “in an agony of thought, puzzling himself 
about the reality of existence,” 

As he grew older the tyranny of these metaphysical problems 
died away. He lived in the stirring epoch of the Napoleonic 
wars, and acquired a vivid and precocious interest in politics, 
He listened eagerly to the discussions of public events between 
his father, Wordsworth, Southey, and their friends; the greater 
part of his eleventh year waa spent in visiting new scenes, 
Leicestershire, London, Bristol, and the West of England. 
All the knowledge thus acquired, passing through the prism 
of his mind, was transformed into something “ rich and strange.” 

Out of a fantastic imagination in his early childhood he 
evolved an ideal world, an Utopia, which quickly assumed vast 
dimensions. In a field near his home was to gush forth a 
cataract, quaintly named Jugforce, which became a river with 
populous banks, flowing into an ocean with isles and continents. 
Day by day new details were added, till to himself, and to his 
chief companions, bewitched by his eloquence and conviction, 
the history and geography of this region became far more 
familiar than those of the world of fact. Every place and 
person received a distinctive name; thus Jugforcia was altered 
by a species of anagram into: Ejuxria, and Fitzharding into 
Fizzardin. Each nation had its separate life, political, religious, 
social and literary; parliamentary debates, wars, revolutions, 
all the elements of a complex civilisation were woven by degrees 
into this wondrous romance, which formed for years the chief 
pre-occupation of its author. He appeared absolutely convinced 
of the reality of his narratives, and unconscious of the process of 
invention. Walking in # very pensive mood one day, he was asked 
what ailed him, and replied, “My people are too fond of war, 
and I have just made an eloquent speech in the Senate, which 
has not made any impression upon them, and to war they will 
go!” Though the map of Ejuxria perished, one relic of its 
later history survived in Mrs, Coleridge’s handwriting in the 
shape of “The history of St, Malo, an enthusiastic Reformer 
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‘and Hierophant.” Hartley in later years drew the picture of 
his mother “patiently performing the part of an amanuensis 
while I, stamping about the room, dictated with all the im- 
portance of an unfledged authorling.” 

At the small private school at Ambleside, to which he went in 
1808, the same faculty of invention and fluent improvisation 
revealed itself in a slightly different form. He never played, 
having neither taste for games nor physical dexterity; but in 
the dormitory night after night for years he entertained his 
companions with a tale of his own composition. This romance, 
to which as it neared its end the name of “The Virtuous 
Robbers” was given, became in length, scale, and complexity, 
an achievement parallel to the history of Ejuxria, which it 
surpassed in dramatic and emotional power. 

In 1815 he went to Oxford as a Postmaster of Merton. The 
best extant record of his life at this period is found in a letter 
of the Rev. A. Dyce. 


“T remember him as a young man who possessed an intellect of the 
highest order, with great simplicity of character and considerable oddity 
of manner. His extraordinary power as a converser (or rather, a de- 
claimer) procured for him numerous invitations to what are called at 
Oxford “wine partics.” He knew that he was expected to talk, and 
talking was his delight. Leaning his head on one shoulder, turning up 
his dark bright eyes, and swinging backwards and forwards in his chair, 
he would hold forth by the hour (for no one wished to interrupt him) on 
whatever subject might have been started—either of literature, politics or 
religion—with an originality of thought, a force of illustration, and a 
facility and beauty of expression, which I question if any man then living, 
except his father, could have surpassed.” 


He worked hard as his final examination approached, and was 
placed in the second class in literis hwmanioribus; shortly 
afterwards he obtained a Fellowship at Oriel with high distinc- 
tion. Unfitted by temperament for the struggles of professional 
life, he now seemed to have happily attained just that competence 
and independent position which would bring his natural gifts 
to maturity. The delicate plant of such fair promise appeared 
to be on the point of a splendid efflorescence. We have now 
reached the crisis of Hartley Coleridge’s life, of which the details 
are largely veiled from the public gaze; and it is necessary to 
bring together and try to grasp the significance of certain 
peculiarities of his nature, if we would explain his later history. 

His father noted that he was “very passionate,” in such 
paroxysms he had as a child the habit of biting his arm, and 


Southey nicknamed him Job because of his impatience. Many 
VOL, CXXVII, : 25 
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of his childish faults were committed unconsciously, through 
intense absorption in thought :—* It is a sad pity, but it can’t be 
helped, you know. I am always being a bad boy,” he said, “ when 
I am thinking of my own thoughts.” He was of extreme 
sensibility, which he was quite unable to control; thus he could 
not open a letter without trembling. We are told that he shrank 
from mental pain and was beyond measure impatient of control. 
He was dowered with the melancholy of the artistic tempera- 
ment, and was subject to fits of unreasoning despondency. He 
said once, “I have even heard a voice, yes, not like a creation 
of the fancy, but an audible and sensuous voice, foreboding evil to 
me;” in such a mood his youthful poem ‘‘ Presentiment” was 
composed. His failure to win the Newdigate induced a depres- 
sion altogether disproportionate to the occasion; indeed he 
dated from this event his “downward declension, impotence 
of will, and melancholy recklessness.” He confesses, “It was 
the first time I sought relief from wine.” 

The Oriel Fellowship was as usual granted in the first instance 
for a probationary period of twelve months. During this time 
Hartley, shy and diffident yet proud and defiant, felt under a 
kind of espionage against which he weakly rebelled. His 
Bohemian habits offended the clerical decorum of the Common 
Room, and were deemed highly undesirable in a resident Fellow. 
None of his new associates appear to have welcomed him with 
the sympathy which might have broken down the barrier of his 
supersensitive shyness, or to have read his character or felt his 
winning charm or had any inkling of his inherent purity and 
religious feeling. 

If we lament their blindness and lack of sympathy we must 
lay the chief blame on his own wilful moodiness at this unhappy 
period. His faults were glaring enough, from unpunctuality 
and disregard of the niceties of college etiquette, to occasional 
intemperance, failure as a tutor, and views on politics, religion, 
and university discipline, which were ‘certainly liberal and 
appeared at times revolutionary. The very brilliance of his 
intellectual and conversational gifts made the possible influence 
of this reputed enfant terrible all the more dangerous; and the 
result of the whole matter was that at the close of the year 
of probation Hartley was deprived of his Fellowship, mainly 
on the ground of intemperance, while receiving a solatium 
of £300. 

He never recovered from the blow; and Wordsworth’s lines, 


At the touch of wrong, without a strife, 
Slips in a moment out of life, 
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received an unforseen fulfilment. The little rift within the lute 
—that infirmity of will which he inherited perhaps from his 
father—became increasingly apparent. Literary works were pro- 
jected and begun, but soon abandoned; an attempt at school- 
mastering at Ambleside proved, as indeed he foresaw from the 
first, a failure; the thought of taking holy orders was abandoned 
as presumptuous. In many respects he was admirably qualified 
for the work of a country clergyman, but he very rightly judged 
himself precluded by his besetting infirmity from entering upon 
it. For neither reason nor religion availed to shake off per- 
manently the tyranny of the habit of intemperance which had 
been allowed to grow on him. Yet the sweetness and purity 
of his nature remained undimmed; he was deeply, unaffectedly 
religious; and herein lies the pitiful tragedy of his life. 

His weakness and self-distrust cut him off also from another 
life-long dream, that of a happy marriage; he dared not run 
the risk of visiting his own shame on innocent souls, and so 
voluntarily sacrificed consolations which thousands of worse men 
enjoy. This too should be counted to him for righteousness, 
He lived and died a genial old bachelor, not of the type of Lamb 
(who preferred babies “ boiled”) but a lover of young folk, in 
particular of all little girls, finding his joys vicariously in the 
families of his friends, As a poet of babyhood he anticipated 
Mr. Swinburne. 

On the failure of the school he removed to Grasmere. Here, 
and at the Nab Cottage, Rydal, close to his life-long friends the 
Wordsworths, he passed, with but a few brief periods of absence, 
the remainder of his life. He lived with the greatest simplicity 
and economy, spending his time largely in reading, meditation, 
and writing. Of the literary outcome of these quiet years—alas ! 
too scanty—it is no part of the present sketch to attempt any 
elaborate criticism. In poetry his performance was sadly in- 
adequate to his gifts. Unstable as water, the curse of Reuben 
lay on him. The lines on November, displaying a Shakesperian 
fancy and beauty of diction, and the fragment of a drama on 
Prometheus prove him to have acquired early a mastery of the 
technique of verse; but he was deficient in constructive and 
dramatic power, and above all he lacked the strenuous, persistent 
application without which the greater achievements of poetry are 
impossible. 

To this distaste for continuous exertion may be partly attributed 
his fondness for the sonnet form, and the readiness with which 
he yielded to the temptations of “occasional” poetry. He had 
an itch for rhyming which took the line of least resistance; and 
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his powers were frittered away on a succession of album verses, 
valentines, lines addressed to infants, relatives, flowers, animals 
—even, in a mock-heroic vein, to the red herring! It should be 
remembered however that the bulk of his later verse was not 
written with any direct view to publication. For the rest, his 
verse, facile and seldom deep, is chiefly marked by graceful fancy 
and unfailing smoothness and melody; and a large number of his 
poems have a pathetic personal interest. Note the exquisite 
simplicity and passion in the closing cadences of the sonnet 
beginning, “Think upon Death.” 
Dead is my father, dead is my good mother, 
And what on earth have I to do but die? 
But if by grace I reach the blessed sky, 
I fain would see the same, and not another; 
The very father that I used to see, 
The mother that has nursed me on her knee. 

His sketches of English poets form a rhymed résumé of the 
numerous MS. notes with which he enriched the blank pages and 
margins of his well-thumbed copy of ‘Anderson’s British Poets.’ 
‘The Marginalia,’ together with the more elaborate essays on 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, and Parties in Poetry, contain a mass of 
acute and independent criticism, mostly terse, forcible, and just 
in expression; the notes on Dryden in particular are highly 
suggestive and illuminating. The prose of his first essays is 
essentially that of a poetic mind, eloquent and musical, full of 
colour and richness, with similes and metaphors crowding on one 
another. An example of this early style may be given, from the 
Essay on the Heathen Mythology; the reference is to Greek 
poetry and religion. 

“Oh! what a faith were this, if human life were indeed but a summer’s 
dream, and sin and sorrow but a beldame’s tale, and death the fading of a 
rainbow, or the sinking of a breeze into quiet air; if all mankind were 
lovers and poets, and there were no truer pain than the first sigh of love, 
or the yearning after ideal beauty; if there were no dark misgivings, no 
obstinate questionings, no age to freeze the springs of life, and no remorse 
to taint them.” 


Flowing and natural as it appears, this style was quickly 
abandoned. The discourses on Black Cats and on Brevity remind 
the reader irresistibly of the quaint humour of Charles Lamb, 
Let us take the opening paragraph of the latter. 


“< Brevity,’ says Poloniu:, ‘is the soul of wit,’ and twenty men as wise 
as he have said so after him. ‘Truth,’ says Mr. Stephen Jones, the 
worthy compiler of various Biographical, Geographical, and Lexico- 
graphical Duodecimos, ‘is the soul of my work, and brevity is its body.’ 
Strange quality, that can at once be body and soul! Rare coincidence, 
that the soul of wit should be the body of a pocket dictionary ! ” 
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Hartley was through life remarkably self-consistent, and his 
opinions and prejudices on matters of art and literature were 
formed early, and were little modified by subsequent reflection. 
In his later work his style is easy, conversational, and wholly 
subservient to the matter expressed. Amazingly discursive, 
often charmingly egotistic, writing as it were in dressing-gown 
and easy slippers, he let his fancy play freely round his subject, 
writing as he thought and what he thought “de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis.” 

Mellowed by advancing years, he was beloved by all his neigh- 
bours, gentle and simple. “In the farmhouse or the cottage,” 
we are told, “not alone at times of a rural festivity, at a sheep- 
shearing, a wedding, or a christening, but by the ingle-side with 
the grandmother and the ‘ bairns,’ he was made, and felt himself, 
at home.” His amiable eccentricities continued ; at meal-times, 
when he had anything especially pointed to say, he would stand 
up or even walk round the dining-table; when walking with 
a friend, he would be struck by some sudden thought and start 
off running; or he might see a tethered donkey and fling his 
arms about its neck. He loved animals, and, like his father, had 
a particular fondness for the donkey tribe, whose intelligence he 
often vindicated with much humorous ingenuity. Once, taking 
refuge in a wayside hostel from a storm, he was moved to deliver 
an impromptu historical lecture to an audience of Cumbrian 
farmers. “Ay, but Mr. Coleridge talks fine!” was their verdict. 
He wandered round the country, an unkempt, weather-beaten 
figure, with his trousers—generally too long—doubled halfway 
up the leg, unbrushed, and often splashed, and his hat brushed 
the wrong way, for he never used an umbrella, He mixed freely 
with all, and they loved him in return, venerating his talents, 
and proud to have him in their midst. 

A charming picture of him is drawn by one of his pupils at 
Sedbergh, where he took temporary work in 1837 and 1838. 


“I first saw Hartley when he heard us our lesson in Mr, Green’s 
parlour. My impression of him was what I conceived Shakespere’s idea 
of a gentleman to be, something which we like to have ina picture. He 
was dressed in black ; his hair, just touched with grey, fell in thick waves 
down his back, and he had a frilled shirt on; and there was a sort of 
autumnal ripeness and brightness about him. His shrill voice and his 
quick, authoritative ‘right! right!’ and the chuckle with which he trans- 
lated ‘rerum repetundarum’ as ‘peculation, a very common vice in 
governors of all ages,’ after which he took a turn round the sofa—all 
struck me amazingly,” 


After which he took a turn round the sofa! What an illumi- 
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nating touch! He was a most stimulating teachor to the boys 
of the Sixth; but they must have been amazed to see him—the 
deputy headmaster—running along the fields with arms out- 
stretched, and talking to himself! 

He died on January 6th, 1849, of bronchitis, after a short 
illness; and was buried in Grasmere Churchyard in a spot selected 
by Wordsworth, beside that which the aged poet had chosen for 
his own grave. His sister Sara wrote of him, “ he was the source 
to us all of pride and pleasure, of keen anguish and searching 
anxiety . . . The most attaching of men ... Never was a man 
more beloved in life and mourned in death.” 

Two short quotations from his poems may fitly close this 
record : 


All things I loved, however strange or odd, 
As deeming all things were beloved by God. 


There is a fable that I once did read, 
Of a bad angel that was some way good, 
And therefore on the brink of heaven he stood, 
Looking each way, and no way could proceed; 
Till at the last he purged away his sin, 
By loving all the joy he saw within. 


Remittuntur ei peccata multa, quoniam dilexit multum. 
J. K. Hupson. 
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An Sdyll of Moorside, 


I. 


Captain D’AxsrRnon stepped forth into his garden, with the air of 
a man not merely open to pleasurable impressions, but bent upon 
wresting them, if need be, from an unwilling world. Yet truly 
the little world that received him seemed ready enough to welcome 
joyfully, if not to inebriate with delight, its returning owner. 
Nature had been hard at work here during Francis D’Abernon’s 
absence in town, and was now pouring late May sunshine upon 
the rich results of her labour. The air of his cottage verandah as 
he passed across it was heavy with the breath of Gloire de Dijon 
roses: the garden beyond was brimming with blossom, musical 
with many thrushes ; aglow, from bank to bank of the little hollow 
in which it lay, with the rapture of approaching summertide. 

The man, haying an eye and heart for such things, opened him- 
self to their appeal; yet somehow the delight upon which he had 
been counting evaded him, bloom and bird alike seemed to have 
lost their magic. 

“Why is it? Have I turned cockney?” he asked himself 
fretfully. 

But his insensibility could not be explained on these lines— 
and he knew it. Desides, had not a similar apathy been dogging 
his steps from club to park, from theatre to theatre, of late? 

Puzzled and disquieted, he turned from Nature to Man: that is 
to the young man, Jan Stewer by name, who was good enough to 
act as his gardener. 

Jan, at any rate, was content with the world—or should have 
been. He was happy in the possession of a generally acknow- 
ledged, and at present highly paid incompetence: happy alike in 
his master’s good nature and his master’s perfect ignorance of 
gardening. In love also just now, and happy in the prospect of 
marrying and presently founding a family upon a wage whose 
amount, when first announced, had sent a thrill of amazed envy 
through the countryside. 
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“Good morning, Stewer,” said the master, rather abstractedly. 

“ Mornin’ zir! I hope as yeu’ve enjyed yourzel’ up to Lunnon?” 

“This border looks rather—er—— 

“ Zo he do, zir, zo he do! Wants a bit o’ trimmin’ laike, may- 
be, but he’ll be raight enough zo zoon as never I gets——” the 
rest of the sentence was lost upon the master. Sympathetic to 
humble folk as D’Abernon was, he could not listen to Jan this 
morning. Gardener’s talk, it seemed, fell as flatly upon him as 
did the voices of nature: realising which, he passed listlessly on 
through a garden wicket into his hillside paddock. 

A brief climb up the slope raised him high enough to view the 
little hamlet of Moorside to which his cottage belonged, lying 
snug in its cup-like hollow, with a hint of Dartmoor Tors ridging 
up above its tree tops. He looked over the hamlet; away to its 
right, to its left; then, with a lingering sigh, into the hollow 
itself. His own stable-yard detained his eye first: then another 
verandahed cottage across the lane. The latter, untenanted for 
some time, was void of human interest, yet it held him: it was 
only by an effort of will that he ordered his glance onward toa 
third and much larger house. His heart sank then: he was 
puzzled, ashamed, to note it; but the drop was too sharp to be 
ignored. Sharp yet hardly explicable; for this was the home of 
Miss Wolferstan—the Ethel Wolferstan to whom he was engaged. 

D’Abernon hurried down the slope again, with some vague hope 
of escaping from himself by a determined plunge into the affairs 
of Jan Stewer. 

Jan, in whom the master’s unasual mood had induced the vein 
of pleasing rumination, which gives a spice to idleness, was 
surprised to see him return so soon in quite another mood. 
Captain Francis was almost feverishly sympathetic now. He was 
interested in the health of Jan’s sweetheart, Loveday Brewer, and 
of all the Stewer and Brewer families. He leaned against some 
rock-work while Jan, thoughtfully stirring the roots of a small 
weed with his boot toe, laid his slow western. tongue to the heavy 
gossip which it loved. 

So uplifted indeed was the man by his listener’s complacence, 
that he recklessly administered a piece of real news; a bonne 
bouche that should have been held in reserve for days and then 
only parted with upon some definite provocation or stimulus. 
Moorside was to have a new infusion of gentlefolk: the furnished 
cottage across the lane had been taken. 

“Ah,” murmured the master patiently. ‘And who is the poor 
dey—er—I mean the new tenant? ” 

“A soldier, zir, zame as yeu was. Leastways I don’t know as 
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he fought agen the Hafrican Bores: but he be from the Hindies 
they du zay; an’ Loveday Brewer, her thinks——” 

“What is his name ?” 

“ He’ma colonel, they du zay to Whitcombe ; but yur, to Moor- 
side, they call ’un——” 

“The name! Never mind the rank and title.” 

“ Swayt, zur, that be the name of ’un.” 

“Swayt? I don’t know the name. How does he spell it?” 

“The Lord knoweth, zir! But I’ve had spache with ’un, 
look ””—Jan paused. The master’s mood was changing again it 
seemed: his sympathetic patience was nearly run out. Jan must 
either quicken his tongue, or forego the deep refreshment of 
further gossip. 

“The Colonel was down-along yes’day, zir, a-viewin’ 0’ houze 
and garden, an’ I made bold to ask ’un if so be he wanted a lad. 
Loveday Brewer’s fourth brother, d’ye see, he’m out o’ work——” 

“Well, well—what did he say ?” 

“Go to the devil, he zed.” Jan repeated the phrase with a 
relishing grin, as though proud of having earned it. “ But his 
darter, her smiled and zed——” 

“Oh, the Colonel has a daughter then ?” 

“ He have, zir—and a swayt creatur’ tu, zure ’nough!” 

“Swayt!” The adjective had a curiously electrifying effect 
upon Jan’s now heavily bored listener. “Is the Colonel’s name 
Sweete?’’ he asked sharply. 

“That’s et, master. I zed zo avore, didn’ 1?” 

The master half-rose, then dropped back rather suddenly against 
the rock-work, to the detriment of some dainty young ferns. 
There was a sound of wheels as he did so: a dog-cart was coming 
down the lane. 

Jan indicated the two occupants of the cart, which was still at 
a little distance, with the air of a pleased showman. 

“There they be, zur ; come to take possession o’ their new home, 
I rackon !” ; 

But, turning as he spoke, he was met only by his master’s 
retiring grey-tweed back. Seemingly the master’s patience, after 
faltering for a space, had eollapsed suddenly. He was already 
disappearing behind the rock-work. 

“Gone in?” grunted Jan philosophically. ‘ Wull now, I zim 
nothen’ll interest of ’un, ef thiccy new arrayvals don’t—Cap’n 
be out o’ zorts arter his spell o’ Lunnon. Quiet laike one minute, 
bristly as a vuzz-pig the next. ’Tes bile, I reckon!” 

But the “Cap’n” had not gone back into the house. He wasat 
this moment watching, from the shelter of some laurels, a certain 
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corner of the garden across which Colonel Sweete and his daughter 
must needs pass in order to reach their front door. He heard 
the dog-cart pull up, and his heart beat thickly during the ensuing 
‘pause. He had not caught sight of the pair yet; but a glad, if 
slightly guilty instinct warned him that sight would be followed 
by instant recognition. 

And so it was. The tall, rather harsh-featured man, bearing 
some rugs and handbags, who now passed across the field of vision, 
was in plain truth his former acquaintance, Colonel Sweete. 

D’Abernon had last seen the Sweetes in Bombay, and had there 
parted from them to join the Army of Natal. The parting was 
just touched with romance, no more than that, he believed; for he 
thought it unlikely that Evelyn—a girl of much sweetness and 
modesty—guessed how narrowly he had escaped falling in love 
with her, 

The campaign, however, which gave the subaltern his company 
and a fair share of kudos, seemed to clear his mind of romance. 
He came home with a slight wound ; and when a timely slant of 
wind put him into unexpected possession of a slice of the old 
family property at D’Abernon Monachorunm, retired from the 
Service, instead of returning to India. 

For one of his simple habits, D’Abernon was now almost a rich 
man. Moreover, being cultured in a modest way, as well as a 
fairly keen sportsman, he could settle down upon the far-away 
fringe of Dartmoor without a qualm, True, the Place was over- 
large for a quiet bachelor, but that could be let, and in point of 
fact soon was let. Whereupon D’Abernon purchased a small stud 
and cheerfully committed himself to his late uncle’s cottage at 
Moorside, a compact little place, planned by an ardent Nimrod 
and consisting mainly of verandah, stables and stableyard. He 
was now in @ position to make the most of the first hunting season 
that had fallen to his lot for many years. 

Unluckily, however, the Mauser bullet which had passed 
through his leg had spoiled him for hard riding, on which 
account the hunting proved rather a failure. He fell back, there- 
fore, upon books, which were safe, seasoned by golf, which proved 
the contrary. The golf threw him into contact with Miss Wolfer- 
stan, the daughter of a parson who had married money and lately 
settled at the Bungalow, Moorside. Miss Wolferstan being rather 
literary also, appealed to the cultured side of him; and so, between 
the rain-drenched climate, literary discussions, and golf, D’Abernon 
was gently drifted into an engagement, upon the fifth month of 
which he was now about to enter. 

As he stood furtively reconnoitring Colonel Sweete’s garden, 
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he mentally rehearsed the “journal course” that awaited him ; 
and his mind being in a curious state of perturbation, the course 
presented itself to him somewhat in the form of a distorted menu 

or programme, printed very small, as thus: ; 

Morning call at the Bungalow. Cordial welcome. 

Disquisition by Mr. Wolferstan upon the habits of sand- 
martins. 

Do. by his wife upon those of parlour-maids. 

Start for the golf-links with Ethel. Summary of her reading 
during my absence. Nine holes. Sandwiches on the moor, with 
views of Browning and Pater. Praise of Ethel’s driving. Nine 
more holes, Praise of Ethel’s putting and approaching. Tea 
and music at the Bungalow. Appreciation of Ethel’s singing. 

Home to dinner. Curried depression. Claret. Cheese and 
gloom. Tobacco and reflection, A whisky and soda. More and 
stronger tobacco. 

The compiler of the queer amalgam had just reached this point 
when @ rumble of heavier wheels became audible. That must be 
the luggage-cart, for which Miss Sweete, who had not yet crossed 
the field of view, must doubtless have been waiting at the lane gate. 

Another pause. ‘wo men carrying heavy boxes come and go 
for some minutes, very long minutes. The heavy boxes presently 
give place to Indian screens, a parrot’s cage, and other trifles; an 
endless stream of them apparently. Then suddenly a pretty, 
mauve-clad figure flits across the grass and is gone. 

It was Evelyn, Every nerve in his body told the watcher that 
it was, though his eyes barely had time to recognise her. Sweet 
and modest Evelyn, who had no ego hungry for praise; who could 
read great authors without patronising comments upon them; 
who could perhaps do eighteen holes without a single. The eager 
gazer sighed, with a little shudder, then raged at his own dis- 
loyalty ; then reiterated to himself, with a kind of fury, that 
Ethel Wolferstan was a handsome girl, rather clever, not unkind, 
and with nothing mean or contemptible about her. 

After thus eulogising Miss Wolferstan, he gave himself up to a 
lacerating castigation of Francis D’Abernon, an exercise which 
proved relieving almost to the point of exhilaration. After this 
he was able to indulge his fancy with a kind of pendant to his 
former menu, though this time the programme shaped itself rather 
into the form of a picture catalogue. 

There was first a garden scene—morning; a dainty mauve 
figure flitting to and fro among sunlit flower beds. Next came 
the village green just below—noontide! figure in white this time, 
seated before an easel, Other pictures and studies followed, all 
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alike innocent, rustic, idyllic, and together forming just such a 
little gallery as an art-lover might choose to saunter through, with 
no thought of purchase or possession in his mind, but just with a 
view to gathering, as he moved carelessly along, a little stock of 
harmless and agreeable impressions. 


IL. 


At the Bungalow, where Francis D’Abernon’s expected arrival 
was making no little stir this morning, things were not precisely 
as he had mentally sketched them upon his menu. The old 
people, it is true, were in the typical mood of his forecast, ready 
to bubble over with welcoming commonplaces, redolent of the 
topics assigned to them. Miss Wolferstan, too, was very much 
herself, the self, that is, which a four months’ engagement had 
gradually unfolded to the scrutiny of a correct and dutiful, rather 
than deeply impassioned, lover. But there was a fourth person, 
a stranger to D’Abernon, within the accustomed fold; to wit, 
Mr. Wolferstan’s lively young widowed niece, by name Mary 
O'Farrell. 

Mary O'Farrell was about five-and-twenty, pretty, piquante, and 
seldom happy out of London or Paris. She had now spent one 
entire week—six wet days and one of mixed weather—at Moor- 
side, and had discovered, in the peaceful seclusion upon which her 
uncle’s letters had descanted with so much naife enthusiasm, a 
more numbing quality of dulness than she had thought pro- 
ducible anywhere upon the face of our planet. Both uncle and 
aunt doted upon her, as they always had; Ethel, too, was as 
good-naturedly tolerant as ever, but there was no. denying that 
the little woman—upon whom the nickname, Little Mischief, had 
not been bestowed for nothing—was getting inexpressibly tired 
of all three. 

“What's to be done to-day, Little Mischief?” inquired the 
simple old gentleman, laying aside his Western Morning News. 
“ Any plans, dear child?” 

“Happily there’s Captain D’Abernon to be inspected,” she 
answered, suppressing a yawn. “I only hope he'll prove worth 
it. How soon do you expect him?” 

“Tn ten minutes or so, little Mary. You have just time to trot 
round the lower garden with me. I have no less than five 
thrushes’ nests to show you; one of them most oddly placed, and 
containing an egg with but one spot upon it.” 

-“Tndeed!” said the little niece, suppressing another yawn. 
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“T think you should devote the ten minutes, not to amusing me, 
but to writing to some newspaper about that spotless egg.” 

Mr. Wolferstan—one of those amiable naturalists whose pleasure 
it is to gratify a thirsting public with news of the first brimstone 
butterfly, or the first cuckoo of the year—answered, with a little 
cough of complacence: “I’ve done it already, child! I’ve men- 
tioned the exact position of the nest, its precise height above the 
ground, the time of its completion——” 

“ Greenwich time, uncle, or Exeter?” 

“ Oh—well—we need scarcely trouble.” 

“But I thought trouble was nothing, and accuracy everything, 
to you scientists ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, within limits, you know. Ah! there’s 
Francis coming up the drive with his golf-clubs ;” the old gentle- 
man sprang eagerly to his feet. “Before his time, too! Ethel, 
darling, are you out there in front, or——” 

“Ethel darling is in front of her glass, depend upon it,” put in 
Little Mischief, drily. “Hum! Captain D’Abernon is handsome, 
clean made about the legs too. But the man looks melancholy, 
and no wonder!” she added, under her breath. 

The silver-haired parson, in a twitter of excitement, sent a maid 
off to his wife, another to his daughter, and himself hurried out 
to greet the approaching figure. 

Mrs. O'Farrell, after a second glance through the window, was 
confirmed in her first good impression. 

“T pity him with all my soul,” she murmured fervently. “A 
man with such legs ought never to have sacrificed himself to 
Ethel. The place and climate did the mischief, no doubt. I 
don’t suppose it stopped raining here more than once a month 
during the winter.” 

In a few minutes Captain D’Abernon was brought into the 
morning-room where she was sitting, and introduced to her. 
Mrs. Wolferstan followed him almost immediately, and there was 
a scene of effusive, genial welcoming. 

Francis D’Abernon, rather quiet and distrait for the first 
minute or two, made an effort—quite palpable to one shrewd 
observer—to respond cordially to the kind old couple. 

“Yes, I like him,” Little Mischief murmured inwardly. “He 
has pluck and good breeding. I’m getting interested in the man.” 

She got more interested presently, when cousin Ethel came 
into the room. 

Ethel Wolferstan was a very fine young woman; straight- 
featured, with commanding eyes, slightly touched with arrogance. 

“ After all,” mused the interested observer, “ he may be proud of 
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her. Perhaps even—no, he’s notin love, I perceive. But he bears 
himself well; greets her with a chivalrous deference which, in her 
place, I should be proud of. This quiet-looking soldier has a fine 
stoicism. I’m not surprised that he distinguished himself on 
Waggon Hill. I wonder which of Ethel’s talents he will suffer 
under first to-day? Does she mean singing, or—oh, only talking 
for the present, I see! But, my dear good conceited “cousin, why 
begin upon yourself? Have you zo other topic to offer the poor 
fellow ?” 

Miss Wolferstan was, in fact, already fairly launched upon a little 
adventure of which she was the heroine. Her two worshipping 
parents, who had heard the story thrice in the last twenty-four 
hours, hung upon her words, watching with interest the play 
of her fiancé’s countenance as the climax drew on. D’Abernon 
listened with admirable patience; but Mrs. O’Farrell, watching 
him intently, noted the slight lift of his moustache to the pressure 
of two inaudible sighs, He adverted to the question of golf as 
soon as an opportunity occurred. 

“Ah! Thinks he can bear it better out of doors,” murmured 
Little Mischief maliciously. ‘ Merciful powers, eighteen holes, I 
suppose, and never a moment’s holiday till she has ‘holed out,’ or 
whatever they call it.” 

Miss Wolferstan mentioned that, as the lunch had been packed, 
she was quite ready to start. “But whatare you going to do with 
yourself, Mary?” she added. 

“T shall lounge in the garden with a book; I’m in the middle 
of ‘ The Egoist,’ you know.” It was the first time Mrs. O’Farrell 
had spoken, and D’Abernon, turning at the moment, caught the 
quick flash of a roguish pair of eyes. 

“Ab, I’m glad you're reading something better than the 
ordinary trash, dear,” Ethel subjoined with a touch of good- 
natured patronage. 

“Egoists are always delightful, don’t ~~ think so, Captain 
D’Abernon ?” 

The question gave Francis Te an odd little shock, 
recalling a once familiar experience—the sing of a Mauser bullet 
within a foot or so of his head. Some women are fearfully sharp ; 
was it possible that this one had already—yet her face was 
demure, her tone quite innocent. He murmured a light answer, 
and tried to execute a smile, but instinct prompted him to get 
away from those innocent brown eyes as soon as possible, 

When the golfers had taken their departure, Mrs. O’Farrell 
adjourned to the society, not of Mr. Meredith, but of Guy de 
Maupassant. Though cleverly concealed among the brookside 
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alders, however, she was presently unearthed by her uncle and 
led, sighing fretfully, round the bird’s nests. 

“T hayen’t Captain D’Abernon’s fortitude,” she admitted to 
herself, when the five nests proved to be a mere prologue to a 
scientific reconnaissance of the entire demesne ; “and I’d rather 
work a treadmill than—ah! who's that, uncle?” The last words 
were uttered aloud, with a new briskness. 

Mr. Wolferstan adjusted his glasses and peered in the direction 
of her glance. 

“They’ve arrived, then, have they?” he purred amiably. 
“That’s Colonel Sweete, Molly, whom I haven’t met for twenty 
years or more. He and I were at Harrow together; and he wrote 
to me from Bombay some time ago——” 

“T see. He wanted information about this neighbourhood, and 
your ecstatic reply made him yearn to settle here. He wrote 
again, and the upshot of the correspondence is clear enough. 
You’ve taken that cottage for him, and—— ” 

“You are so wonderfully quick, child! And, in point of fact, 
that is just what has happened.” 

“Of course. Is that pretty girl his daughter?” 

“Yes, that must be his daughter Evelyn.” 

“Then why don’t you ask them both in to lunch ?” 

“My dear! You take my breath——” 

“Don’t you see that, arriving in this sudden fashion, they'll 
have nothing in the house but tinned tongues, cheroots, and a 
parrot or so? You must ask them to lunch, and——” 

“But, my dear Molly, I haven’t even called yet—I didn’t 
expect them for another day or two.” 

“Fiddlededee! Old Indians never fuss about our twopenny 
little insular particularities. Give him a shout, now—a good 
loud ‘ coo-ee!’” 

The old gentleman, well broken to harness as he was, would 
hardly go to such lengths as this; but he did raise his spud, with 
a gentle little bleat, to attract the Colonel’s attention. 

“There, he sees you! Now, just squeeze through those laurels, 
uncle, and inform them that they needn’t lunch or dine off curried 
parrot,” 

“They’re coming, dear!” Mr. Wolferstan exclaimed, return- 
ing to her side a few minutes later. “I’m quite glad you 
sent—I mean persuaded me to burst in upon them so unconven- 
tionally. They really seemed pleased. But my old school-fellow 
has changed a good deal. I fear you'll find him a little bitter and 
cynical.” 

“Thank goodness for that!” she retorted with feryour; then 
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added with compunction, “ The fact is, dear uncle, you and Aunt 
Jane so pet and spoil me that I’m really in need of a little 
savagery. I feel that my character is rapidly decaying under the 
influence of your persistent kindness.” 

“Tut, tut, child! I’m glad you are pleased, at any rate. 
Now we've just time to see how that pair of pied wagtails are 
getting on—shall we go?” 

“Certainly, certainly ; I’m all for the wagtails,” 


Hil. 


Cotonen Sweeter’s cynicism, though not without tonic qualities, 
proved scarcely fresh enough to be really stimulating; but for 
any little disappointment in the father, Mary O’Farrell found 
ample compensation in certain attributes of the daughter. Miss 
Sweete indeed offered a subtler contrast to the Bungalow’s normal 
atmosphere than did the Colonel. He was merely dry and caustic 
amidst rather cloying effusiveness; she was self-suppressive 
amidst general egoism. For the parson and his wife were, for all 
their kindness, but a shade less egoistic than their daughter. 

Wearied as she was of perpetually offering herself as a slate to 
be written upon, Mrs. O'Farrell found a unique charm in the 
presence of a sympathetic listener. From the first, Miss Sweete’s 
prettiness and charm cast a kind of spell upon her. They talked 
—for Miss Sweete, who had moved about the world, could speak 
as well as listen—with vivacity all through luncheon; and by the 
time the meal was over, Mrs. O’Farrell felt that she had lost half 
her bored dislike of Moorside. 

Evelyn Sweete, too, would be here all the summer. She was a 
painter of moorland subjects, and her father had come here mainly 
in her interest. Mrs. O’Farrell, having art-leanings herself, 
pressed for details. They left the old people, all three talking at 
once over their coffee, and adjourned to the shade of the great 
ash-tree on the edge of the tennis-lawn. — 

Here a new experience befell Miss Sweete. She found herself 
taken complete possession of by a peremptory, shrewd, highly 
inquisitive little woman who, an hour ago, had been a complete 
stranger to her. She was compelled, whether she would or not, to 
talk about herself, her aspirations, and so on. She was no 
amateur, it appeared, but a pukka artist, who had exhibited in 
London and been spoken of as “ promising” by critics of distinc- 
tion. Her strength lay in rough landscape, with cattle; and its 
outcome, if her modest hopes should eyer attain fruition, was to 
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be the retention by her father of the little luxuries that a retiring 
Indian officer has commonly to lay aside with his uniform. 

“ Hum !—yes,” murmured Mrs, O’Farrell inwardly. “ Devoted 
unselfish ; good—yet, strange to say, no fool! This is refreshing, 
positively idyllic. But why unmarried? One-and-twenty, I 
suppose—in India since eighteen—yet unmarried !” 

It was pleasant under the ash-tree. The old folk forbore to 
disturb the two young people; the sun, after a week of sulky 
absence, continued to shine with the intoxicating brilliance of 
late May-tide. The pair found so much to say to one another 
that the appearance of a parlourmaid with the tea-table took them 
by surprise. 

“Tea-time already?” murmured the little widow. ‘They 
must have holed out by now,” she added under her breath. “I 
wonder if the poor fellow is too dispirited to face the Bungalow a 
second time to-day?” 

But on rising to her feet, she perceived the two golfers coming 
up the short avenue together ; on emerging from which they made 
straight for the ash-tree and the tea-table. 

“ Ah, it’s a pity,” she mused, with a glance at Miss Sweete, 
“that you lack the necessary uncharity for enjoying, like me, 
what’s coming. You'll take a delicately romantic interest in the 
engaged couple and miss all the real spice of the situation.” 

The couple passed behind some bushes, to reappear at the end 
of the lawn. Miss Sweete, facing towards the hidden brook, 
whose murmur rose musically through the sunlit air, saw nothing 
of their approach. Mrs. O'Farrell, calmly scrutinising the two 
faces, suffered a little shock of surprise; for Francis D’Abernon’s 
countenance, far from being sombre, was vividly alive, full of— 
but, in view of their rapid advance, there was no time for further 
analysis. 

“Tea? that’s excellent!” exclaimed Ethel Wolferstan. 

Miss Sweete, somewhat startled at the sudden voice in her ear 
and but half emerged from her reverie, found herself being 
introduced to a tall, handsome girl of her own age, while vaguely 
aware of a man in the background. Then, just as a phrase cf 
introduction again fell on her ears, she found herself taking the 
proffered hand of Francis D’Abernon. 

Happily, D’Abernon, having recognised her from the avenue, 
was equal to the occasion; and never perhaps, as now, had she 
realised the supreme value of conventional good-breeding. For 
startled and shaken as she was—D’Abernon being the last person 
she had expected to meet on Dartmoor—his easeful tones made 
it possible for her to respond at once and also as easefully. In 
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a moment she felt that a most unexpected peril had been success- 
fully faced. 

Her success, indeed, was perfect in respect of two out of the 
three spectators. Miss Wolferstan was not at all displeased to 
learn that Francis and the new neighbour were old acquaintances ; 
while D’Abernon himself was secretly pained to note that Evelyn, 
even thus sharply surprised, could respond quite calmly to his 
platitudes. Most clearly it was as he had always feared: he 
never could have been anything more than a friend to her. 

Not so was it with Mary O’Farrell. Woman to the core, keen- 
eyed as she was mischievous, Mary saw, and her heart rang a 
merry chime—or at least, an impression as of ringing bells, mixed 
with laughter, flitted through her consciousness. 

When, a few minutes later, the elders joined them, it was at 
once apparent that Mrs. Wolferstan had so completely got the 
upper hand in the talking match as to reduce the two men—each 
of them a notable talker in his own line—to dead silence. Her 
husband wore the rather vacant smile of a man fatigued, yet 
polite to the last; Colonel Sweete, the sardonic look of one 
tortured, yet grimly enduring. They exchanged a furtive, half- 
guilty glance as the good, stout, kindly woman waddled forward 
to fasten upon Captain D’Abernon. 

But, as it happened, Mrs. Wolferstan’s triumphant innings was 
now over. Little Mary, she quickly discovered, had suddenly 
resumed her old spirits and therewith an old familiar réle. It 
had always been her habit to monopolise the youngest and best- 
looking man of any given party; and she now took calm, open- 
hearted possession of Francis D’Abernon. 

“T am co glad, dear,” Ethel’s mother whispered to her a 
little anxiously, “that Mary is exerting herself so much. We 
all want her to know and like Francis—and I know you must be 
tired.” 

Ethel, well used to Mary’s ways, was not surprised at her 
sudden whim, yet did seem a trifle ruffled by Francis’s ready 
responsiveness thereto, Little Mischief and her chatter, she had 
imagined, must needs bore him consumedly. 

But poor D’Abernon, who had been thinking and breathing 
golf-and-Ethel for so many solid hours, was markedly cheered by 
his new companion; over whose shoulder, as she laughed and 
prattled, he got a good view of Evelyn Sweete’s profile. Moreover, 
he fully meant to get a few words with Evelyn herself later on. 

Ethel turned jto the stranger, who struck her as “fairly 
intelligent ”"—a considerable admission for Ethel—and good- 
naturedly patronised her. Meanwhile, the old couple purred 
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together over the tea-pot, and Colonel Sweete munched dry 
biscuits with cynical aloofness. 

But ere long Mrs. O’Farrell’s amiability began to widen its 
sphere of influence. She had a pretty talent for entertaining 
half-a-dozen people at once, and chose now to exercise it. Every 
member of the small circle brightened under her skilful touch. 
Her uncle and aunt, who had found her, so far, on this her first 
visit to the new home, a little disappointing, were delighted to see 
Little Mischief once more in her old vein. She was for the first 
time interested in the neighbourhood and its possibilities, Ethel 
was encouraged to give a dissertation upon the golf-course, 
Mr. Wolferstan upon the kistvaens, cromlechs, etc., to be seen 
upon the moor. The little widow, in fact, declared that the 
reappearance of sun and sky had given her a touch of genuine 
Dartmoor fever. She wished to explore the Old Moor, have 
picnics in heathery solitudes, by rushing streams, and so on. 
Would none of them fall in with her whim? 

“All of us, I think,” the old parson cried eagerly. “ Why, 
child, we're longing to do just what you ask. I will drive you and 
your aunt and Miss Sweete; Ethel and D’Abernon will ride——” 

“You talk of going in for Dartmoor ponies, I hear?” put in 
Mary, turning her smile full upon the Colonel. 

“Well, yes. My daughter thinks——” 

“Captain D’Abernon will know all about the pony market, I 
expect?” 

“Yes, we must have a consultation with you, D’Abernon.” 
Colonel Sweete, infected by the prevailing brightness, turned 
quite genially to his young neighbour. 

D’Abernon’s eyes flashed; but he spoke with the judicial calm 
of a Stoic. He knew most of the farmers and breeders of the 
district, and could make inquiries. It was not always easy to 
get just what you wanted ; but he would do his best. 

“And meanwhile,” proceeded Mary O'Farrell, “let us make a 
first attempt. What do you all say to Vixen Tor to-morrow? I 
want to see that queer mass of rocks; and we may find some 
Druidical remains—who knows ?” 

“The Druidic myth, as regards Dartmoor itself,” the parson 
answered correctively, ‘is quite exploded.” 

“At any rate, there’s a trout stream there.” 

“Yes, the Walkham, a very pleasing specimen of our granite 
streams runs just below the Tor.” 

“Then,” she cried with a ripple of laughter, “I shall fish—if 
only someone will teach me how to throwa fly! I’ve been longing 
to learn the art for years,” 
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“ Come now,” murmured the parson in his wife’s ear, “I believe 
we've got our real Little Mischief back again at last.” 


IV. 


“ We are riding over to Vixen Tor to-day, Stewer. Do you know 
of any farm thereabouts where we could put up our horses?” 

“There be a varm within half-a-mile or zo, master. I ought to 
know, zure nough, for Loveday’s mother’s cousin, Tom Cobleigh, 
owns of ’un.” 

“Ts there any spot in the district,” murmured the master aside, 
“with which the eternal Loveday is not connected through some 
Brewer, Stewer, or Cobleigh ?” 

“Yeu should call to they cottages under Pew Tor, zir, where 
Loveday’s Brewer cousins be zettled ——” 

“Oh, d—— these Brewers!” muttered D’Abernon, who seemed 
even more like a vuzz-pig than yesterday. 

“ An’ happen they’ll lend ’ee a boy, zir, vor to guide ’ee to 
thiecy varm. But I'll ask of ’ee not to mention my name—ef zo 
be yeu can avoid of ’un.” 

“But surely your name carries weight with the whole clan?” 
the master murmured rather sardonically. 

“Maybe her did, zir, up to noon o’ yesterday. But,” the man 
concluded firmly, “ yeu’ll vind as her won’t to-day.” 

“ Why, is there anything wrong between you and Loveday?” 

“We’m broke off,” answered Jan Stewer, impressively. ‘‘ Broke 
off arltogether—that’s where ’tes! ” 

“Has the girl jilted you, then?” 

“Ay, them was my own proper words, master. ‘ Loveday, yeu 
be a jilt,’ I sez, ‘ that’s what yeu be.’ ” 

“Had she any excuse to make?” asked D’Abernon, with a 
compunctious look at the patient fellow upon whom he had been 
rather hard this morning. 

“* Zo I be, zure ’nough,’ her answered, cheerful and brisk-like. 
‘But ’tes this way, Jan. Yeu’m gettin” good wage now, us 
knows; and ef zo be ’twas a zafe thing, I’d marry of ’ee. But 
they du zay that, though Cap’n be fule ’nough to keep ’ee on now, 
his mizzus ‘ll never lat ’un do it when her’s got ’un zafely tied 
up. Miss Wolfest’n, her’s no fule anyways—an’ her’s got a wull 
of her own, teu—as Cap’n ‘Il vind, zoon as ever he’m harnessed in, 
d’ye see?’” 

D’Abernon, staggered as he was, had the oddest inclination to 
burst into a shout of nervous laughter: instead of which he 
murmured commiseratingly : 
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“Then you've lost your sweetheart for good, I suppose?” 
“T have zo, master. Her banns and Bill Brewer’s—that be one 
o’ the cousins—are to be cried o’ Zunday vortnight.” 

“What, has she picked up another man already? ‘That's a 
hard knock for you, John.” 

“°’Twould be, zir, maybe,’ Jan answered with his slow, dry 
smile, “ ef I hadn’ taken my usual precaution laike.” 

“ What's that?” 

“Why, zir,” drawled the man, pausing for a refreshing sniff at 
the master’s cigar-smoke, which hung heavily about the verandah, 
“in dealin’ with women-volk I allays vits upa second string 
laike. The maidens be that péart and vickle that we’m never 
zafe, d’ye zee, wiout zummat to vall back on, ’case o’ haccidents.” 

“You have a second string now?” 

“Ay, zir—Kate Cobleigh, to the varm where yeu’m gwaine to- 
day. Zeed her last naight, I did, and her was willin’ enough. 
Our banns ’ll be cried o’ Zunday vortnight—zame time as Bill’s 
and Loveday’s. And her brother bein’ zickly, her’s like to own 
the varm some day.” 

D’Abernon, who had been wondering whether half-a-sovereign 
would tend to allay or only to aggravate the pangs of a jilted 
lover, drew his hand from his pocket without the coin. 

“Zo there us be, all vower together,” Jan concluded calmly, 
“an’ if they’m zatisfied, why zo be I!” 

Dismissing Stewer, Francis D’Abernon now retired into his 
newspaper, but not to read. For, in fact, Jan’s communication 
had taken a singular hold upon his mind. He found himself 
conning it over with an interest, an absorption even, quite dis- 
proportioned to its intrinsic merit and importance. To him, 
it was no mere tattle of peasant courtship; for him it had the 
grip, the vivid thrill of the story that strikes home. It was 
the true tale of a prisoner set free, suddenly, unexpectedly, on 
the very verge of execution. True, the foolish fellow had misused 
his liberty, but—when would the banns of Francis D’Abernon 
and Ethel Wolfer—— he angrily tossed aside his cigar-stump, 
and strode away down the garden. 

It was possible to pass through the upper garden without 
looking across the lane into his neighbour's, and he meant to do 
it; but, just before he dipped into the safer level, his eyes took 
a glance—quite on their own account, it seemed—into the for- 
bidden territory. 

And there was the idyll in full swing, just as he had conéeived 
it; the flowers, the sunshine, the dainty mauve figure. 

For 8 moment the man kindled and glowed; then, with a 
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strong wrench at his will, flung himself forward down the slope. 
“The horses, the horses!” he muttered in a harsh undertone, 
“Think of them, if you must think! You'll ride the cob your- 
self? Very well. Ethel rides her pony. Eveyln drives. The 
Colonel? You promised to mount him, didn’t you? Then get 
round to the stables at once, instead of mooning about here like a 
dazed idiot!” 
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V. 


A stzep hillside near Vixen Tor, flowing down in sheeny waves of 
bracken to the hidden stream. The air heavy with the scent of 
sun-smitten fern, musical with sound of hurrying, chafing waters. 
The horses and waggonette got rid of, luncheon got rid of also. 
Miss Sweete out of sight somewhere with her easel. D’Abernon 
and the Colonel fingering fly-hooks, and mounting their little 
quivering brook-rods; the others watching their proceedings with 
languid interest. 

“ Not much use to fish, is it ?” observed the old parson. 

“ Precious little,” grunted Colonel Sweete; “but as I haven't 
wetted a line for ten years, I mean to have a cast or two.” 

“And I’m with you,” added D’Abernon, who wanted a little 
solitude, seasoned with reflection. 

“T’ve still got that pair of ring-ouzels on my mind, dear.” 
Mr. Wolferstan turned, a little timidly, to his daughter as he 
said this, 

“Then I'll come with you, father,” Ethel answered kindly. 
“T know that a ring-ouzel's nest, if we could only find it, would 
make you happy for weeks.” 

“ And you, Little Mischief? ” 

“ No, thanks, uncle, I don’t know a ring-ouzel from a budgerigar. 
Besides, I’m going to take a lesson in fishing.” 

The Colonel, hearing this, immediately strode off down the hill. 
He considered women—if duly deposited with the luncheon and 
kept there—just tolerable at a shooting-party ; but, on the banks 
of a trout-stream, a burden not to be borne. 

D’Abernon had perforce to take Mrs. O'Farrell under his wing, 
and, in view of the obvious rapprochement between her and Miss 
Sweete, did so with a good grace. The honest, simple fellow 
hoped, by the exercise of due cunning, to hear some talk of 
Evelyn before the fishing was done. 

Mrs. Wolferstan, comfortably propped against a deep-mossed 
boulder, watched with a smile the dispersal of the party; then, 
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lulled by the stream’s voice, gently dropped into slumber and a 
dream of glorified parlour-maids. 

Francis D’Abernon had revised his first impression of Mre, 
O'Farrell; he now thought her a very guileless, innocent little 
woman, in nowise to be dreaded for over-sharpness. As they 
moved down to the water he explained that the difficult, bush- 
hampered Walkham was practically impossible to the tyro. Would 
she care to be a mere spectator of his amusement ? 

Certainly she would. Her only wish was to sit on a rock and 
watch the sport. He was by no means to trouble about her, or 
allow her to hamper him in any way. 

But the wayward Walkham proved, just here, more than 
difficult. It was a tangle of huge boulders, pools, and falls. 
Every cast, almost, entailed a severe climb. To show your 
companion any sport at all—and the stream being in excellent 
order after the late rain, D’Abernon hoped for some fish—you 
had to be constantly hauling her up rock-walls, and balancing 
her on precarious points. For the most part your progression 
must needs be a hand-in-hand one. 

“Not that he cares for it much,” Little Mischief mused, with a 
touch of chagrin. “ But I suppose, being in love with one woman, 
and engaged to another, he can hardly brace up his spirits to a 
flirtation with a third!” 

In point of fact, the happy angler was for the present immune 
to feminine allurements. For, the sun being hidden for the 
space, the trout were rising with the reckless abandon which 
takes them about once in a season, and he began to dream of a 
full creel. The little white hand outstretched in such frequent 
appeal might have been made of putty for any thrill that it gave 
him, No sooner had he hauled her, panting, up some miniature 
cliff, than he was flat upon his chest, with his flies flickering 
over the next pool. 

At length, the “rise” ending suddenly, he became aware of the 
exhausted little creature at his side, 

“You are tired,” he said kindly. “Try this natural arm-chair 
of moss.” 

“Ah! if you could stop a minute!” she sighed. 

“As long as you please. The fishing’s all over.” 

“Then perhaps a little conversation will be a pleasant change,” 
she remarked drily. ‘Please sit here beside me, for this noisy 
stream drowns one’s voice. I want to talk to you about the 
charming Miss Sweete, whom you knew in India, it seems.” 

D’Abernon was down beside her in a moment, responsive and 
sympathetic. They talked very pleasantly of things and persons, 
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especially of one person. The end of an hour found them still 
talking; and the animated discussion was in full swing when the 
ornithologists, tired of a vain search, dipped down through the 
wood and came suddenly upon the pair. 

Mrs. O’Farrell hardly welcomed this conjuncture. It must 
needs hurt Ethel’s pride—and temper—to surprise her fiancé 
thus absorbed in close, picturesque confabulation with another 
woman; and so far, Little Mischief was not dissatisfied. Her 
campaign had not been planned with the object of promoting 
Ethel’s complacence and good temper; but in truth, Chance had 
been a thought too favourable for once, had caused her zeal to 
rather overreach itself. For D’Abernon would now be in the 
angrily compunctious mood which it was not her policy to induce. 

He had the nerve, at any rate, not to start guiltily apart from 
her when the two faces appeared through the bushes, but simply 
sat on grimly and stiffly where he was until Ethel reached the 
foot of the rock, upon which he rose to offer her his hand. 

Ethel, flushed but self-repressive, took the situation well; and 
her good conduct, Mary felt certain, would increase D’Abernon’s 
penitent reaction. He would be solicitously devoted to her for 
the rest of the day. 

Mr. Wolferstan, with the perfectly unconscious tact that is 
sometimes accorded to the looker-on who sees nothing, plunged at 
once into the trout question. D’Abernon was glad of an excuse 
for pouring upon the mossed rock the pink-spotted contents of 
his creel, and thereby offering proof positive that the bulk of the 
afternoon, at least, had not been devoted to the manufacture of 
picturesque dialogue. 
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As the season ripened into full summer, Mrs. O'Farrell found 
herself agreeably disappointed with Moorside; which grew, if 
less rustic, increasingly lively. The moorland links attracted 
a considerable sprinkling of men from the battleships in the 
Hamoaze and the barracks of Plymouth; and Captain D’Abernon 
—troubled, as it seemed, with a feverish thirst for distraction— 
was constantly bringing these migrants down in twos and threes 
to lunch with him at the cottage, and thereafter adjourn to the 
Bungalow for tennis. The Bungalow, in short, with its genially 
hospitable old folk and sufficiently pretty young ones, was 
becoming a centré of marked attraction. 

‘But meanwhile Little Mischisf made curiously little progress 
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with her campaign. It had seomed at first a simple matter to 
provoke Ethel, through a succession of pin-pricks, into cancelling 
her engagement with Francis D’Abernon ; and the idea, appealing 
from the beginning to her love of mischief, had latterly taken 
a considerable hold upon the better side of her nature. For as 
her liking both for D’Abernon and for Evelyn Sweete steadily 
deepened, so also did her understanding of the relation between 
these two modest, but withal proud, young people. Mutual 
diffidence had delayed what would eventually have been a perfect 
understanding, and the African war had cut them asunder just 
too soon. Mary O’Farrell’s problem was to undo the results of 
that severance, and she was now more than ever set upon solving 
it; but at the same time better acquainted than heretofore with 
its difficulties. 

To begin with, Ethel was not sufficiently in love with her 
betrothed to be either exacting or keenly perceptive with regard 
to him. His scrupulous fulfilment of all the official duties of a 
jiancé appeared to satisfy her. Moreover, her engagement to a 
man of an ancient race, which had given its name to more than 
one village in the neighbourhood, was naturally gratifying to 
a girl who had always been a little sore on the matter of her own 
family at least on the mother’s side, Mr. Wolferstan came of 
a good stock ; but it was pretty generally known that the money 
he had married had a slight aroma of bacon and cheese, and that 
there were in fact some maternal relations in Devonport whose 
existence was a nightmare to Ethel. 

D’Abernon himself, too, proved a most difficult nut to crack. 
His stubborn loyalty to his plighted word provoked a kind of 
fretful admiration on the part of his would-be rescuer. Nor was 
Evelyn Sweete more amenable. She made her painting a pretext 
for avoiding most of the parties and picnics, and when she and 
D’Abernon did meet, they scarcely exchanged a word. Yet their 
rare encounters thrilled them both through and through, as 
Mary O’Farrell perceived. Indeed, her perception in this regard 
was getting a shade too acute: Mary had a growing suspicion 
that her own interest in Francis the Quixote was beginning to 
be more personal and pressing than she liked. 

For some weeks things remained in this unsatisfactory posture. 
Little Mischief continued, with much verve and spirit, her one- 
sided flirtation with D’Abernon; but, beyond a coolness with 
Ethel, nothing came of this. It was not until the last day of 
June that anything occurred to justify any real hope of success. 

On that day D’Abernon brought to the Bungalow a friend who 
betrayed symptoms that at once attracted the little schemer’s 
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attention. She jumped to the conclusion that he was an old 
admirer of Ethel’s, and inquiry confirmed this rapid diagnosis, 

Eustace Bere, it appeared, had been down last summer, when 
the Wolferstans were settling into possession of the Bungalow, 
and was hovering on the verge of a proposal to Ethel when an 
obdurate father called him off. Lord Berealston was unaware 
at the time that Ethel happened to be—through certain of those 
relations whose existence was a pain to her—a considerable 
heiress; and he made the discovery too late. His son, the very 
meekest of men, had almost quarrelled with him on this account, 
and was now down here again, in the forlorn hope, perhaps, of 
some hitch occurring in Ethel’s engagement, 

Little Mischief was quick to perceive that this new factor in 
the situation made success possible, A little skilful handling of 
the new force at her command would, she felt almost certain, 
lead to victory. But was victory any longer desirable ? 

So difficult was the question to answer that she adjourned, for 
its consideration, to the thickest of the alder-clumps by the 
stream. Here, lying prone in the heavy shade, the little woman 
wrestled through as punishing a half-hour as she had ever known. 
Victory, desirable as a mere matter of human kindness, would be 
something more than painful to her—it had come to that. She 
could perceive the comedy involved in her own pain: but it 
would be none the less sharp on that account. She could bear 
to see D’Abernon fulfil a duty-engagement: it would be another 
thing to make smooth for him the path of love. 

Could she do it? Never! On the other hand, could she— 

realising to the full that, without her aid, the man was condemned 
to a married life as miserable as her own had been—hold her 
hand? 
At length there was a rustle in the alder-clump: a little figure, 
rather pale-faced and with dishevelled hair, emerged into the 
sun-glare. Had Ethel Wolferstan been at hand she might have 
caught with astonishment some such vague mutterings as these: 

“You are revenged in full, my dear cousin, if you only knew 
it! Never was a clearer case of ‘the biter bit’; a case that 
one could enjoy more or laugh over longer—with someone else 
in the heroine’s part!” 

Having come to a decision, Little Mischief was prompt to lay 
her plans for its execution. Through her arrangement Mr. Bere 
was forthwith asked to dine at the Bungalow and to sleep at 
D’Abernon’s cottage; both of which invitations he accepted with 
pathetic eagerness. 

That evening, though quiet enough upon the surface, was 
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destined to be epoch-making for more than one of the Bungalow 
party, which included the Sweetes and the Rector of Whitcombe. 
After dinner the four elders sat down to whist; Ethel went to 
the piano, attended by Eustace Bere: Mrs. O'Farrell, as usual, 
took possession of Captain D’Abernon. 

Poor Ethel was happier than she had been for some weeks. 

Mr. Bere’s eyes were full of pathetic significance; his suppressed 
tenderness, so subtly contrasting with the scrupulous, but cold, 
attentions of her official lover, soothed a pride which had perhaps 
suffered lately more than her little persecutor imagined. Eustace 
Bere chose for her songs endeared to him by memories of last 
summer, and suffered acutely under their tender influence. 
Ethel sang well to-night, as she always did, and with a new 
fervour. 
__ But the little task-mistress, having allowed her cousin this 
brief, refreshing holiday, chose ere long to rob it of all sweetness. 
Mr. Bere, obliging to the finger-tips and weak as water, could 
easily be manipulated; but it was not her pleasure to withdraw 
him from the piano altogether. She only took a seat near him, 
and proceeded to engage him with her innocent prattle between 
the pieces. He was still allowed to turn over Ethel’s music and 
to choose her songs: but that was all for the present. 

And though Ethel accepted this final pin-prick with outward 
dignity it was in effect conclusive and clinching. Her spirit rose 
in flat revolt against the little stinging gadfly, her cousin. 
Instead of succumbing to Little Mischief, she kept Eustace Bere 
at her elbow; encouraging him, supporting his weakness at 
every turn. Furthermore, she invited him—without dreaming 
that she was being cleverly headed into this very track—to join 
their expedition to certain Hut Circles near Mis Tor, which her 
father proposed to examine next day. 

But Mary’s attack upon the piano had a double objective, and 
achieved a double success; for Francis and Miss Sweete as a 
pair of detached units, were now practically bound to come 
together. Miss Sweete, sitting a little apart from the whist 
table, was rather dreamily turning over a portfolio of etchings ; 
and D’Abernon, perceiving that for once circumstances not only 
permitted, but really enjoined him to be happy, moved quickly 
across to her. His surrender was complete. Just for this once 
he yielded himself up to the forbidden joy, which so suffused his 
being that he was not even aware how perilously near to sharing 
it was Evelyn herself. Mrs. Wolferstan glanced over her cards 
at the pair with a pleased smile, conceiving them to be too 
closely wrapt up in Ethel’s music to be capable of conversation, 
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Before retiring for the night D’Abernon and his guest strolled 
down the garden, in friendly silence, with their cigars. The 
latter, honest little man as he was, felt guiltily conscious that 
his mind and heart were full to the brim of his friend’s future 
wife, and never guessed how soothing to his conscience would 
have been a glimpse into the mind and heart of his companion. 

Next day, thoughout the Mis Tor expedition, it was pretty 
much the same story. With singular adroitness Little Mischief 
contrived, while continually tantalizing Eustace Bere, to provoke 
her cousin into giving him more encouragement than Ethel her- 
self, with her strong sense of propriety, thought judicious, 
Indeed Ethel was annoyed with herself, and with Francis for 
not being in the least annoyed with her. The man was as 
incapable of jealousy, it seemed, as one of the Mis Tor rocks. 

The other man rode home that night guiltily jubilant to Bere- 
Alston, and thereupon gained his father’s permission to devote a 
solid fortnight to golf; to which end he took up his quarters 
next day at the Whitcombe Inn. 

D’Abernon, the good-natured, unsuspecting lover, was delighted 
to have him there. He and Bere lunched or dined together every 
day, and always finished the evening at the Bungalow. Bere 
lived a life of ecstacy, veined with compunctious apprehension. 
He called himself a treacherous hound, and contemplated with 
terror the crash that must ensue upon his friend’s discovery of 
the fact—but he couldn’t help going to the Bungalow all the 
game. 





VII. 


“You must have had a warm walk, Captain D’Abernon—just the 
kind of sweltering, desperate round that one would recommend to 
an enemy on such a morning as this—yet you look none the 
worse for it?” 

Mrs, O'Farrell and D’Abernon had just met in the lane leading 
up from the village green; a high-banked lane quivering with 
the heat of a late July noontide. He had been walking alone for 
two long hours; through what kind of landscape, and in what 
direction, he had no idea whatever. 

“The worse?” he murmured confusedly. ‘Oh, no, none the 
worse, thanks!” 

Little Mischief thereupon put a finishing touch to his confusion 
by shaking with silent laughter. 

The man sighed resignedly. He was in for it, and knew that 
he was, He would have to pay whatever toll she might choose 
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to exact before being allowed to go on his way; for it was by no 
means safe—having regard to her skill in the administration of 
oblique punishments—to thwart any one of her whims. With a 
peremptory gesture she ordered him toa gate near by, leaning 
upon which, they gazed into a meadow full of browsing Red 
Devons. 

“T presume,” she remarked drily, “that having walked off the 
worst of your despair, you are now ready to tell me all about it.” 

The man shook his head rather gloomily. 

“Why not? We're friends, I believe?” a 

“Of course we are; but there are things one doesn’t talk of 
even to a friend.” 

“Captain D’Abernon.” 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t be solemn, please, for I’m not in a good temper.” 

He looked at her with a puzzled frown; understanding her 
rather less now, after weeks of intimacy, than on the first day of 
their acquaintance. 

“T object to this hypocrisy, this want of common frankness, as 
between friend and friend,” she proceeded with a hint of passion. 
“T consider that I’ve earned better treatment; but men have no 
gratitude. You're unspeakably happy to-day, why pretend you're 
not?” 

“Your phrase is too strong,” he retorted, his temper rising to 
meet hers. ‘“ Unspeak——” 

“Then if you're not ‘unspeakably happy,’ you ought to be! 
You've carried through your engagement with the scrupulosity 
of a Quixote, and Ethel has now released you of her own accord. 
What more can you want?” 

Her audacious candour was curiously relieving to the man, as 
compelling him to throw aside his own natural reserve. Even 
decent reticence seemed to be out of the question, now that Little 
Mischief had him, so to speak, by the throat. He proceeded to 
confess himself as he probably would or could have done to no 
one else, | 

“TI see, I see,” she murmured sympathetically, when he had 
come to an end. “I perfectly understand. Now just listen, 
please, as patiently as I have done. Hear my version of the 
case,” 

“Gladly, for you’ve been a good friend to me.” 

“A better friend than fyou imagine, Captain D’Abernon! 
Ethel has not severed the engagement, nor have you—I’m the 
real person with the scissors!” Again she broke into a fit of 
silent laughter, so refreshing to her was the man’s bewilderment. 
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“Oh, please don’t worry yourself any more!” she burst forth 
again suddenly. “ Ethel hasn’t put you away from magnanimity, 
or from hurt pride, or anything of that sort—but simply because 
she doesn’t want you. Believe it if you can!” 

* But——” 

“Tt is the plain truth, I assure you.” 

“Do you think that Ethel and Bere will——” _ 

“Do I think!” she repeated mockingly. “I tell you they'll 
be married before you and Evelyn——” 

D’Abernon started erect, flushing to the roots of his hair. 
Was nothing sacred to this terrible little woman, nothing hid 
from her, even to the most secret thoughts of one’s heart ? 

This time she laughed aloud, and harshly. “Pray forgive my 
conspicuous want of delicacy,” she said in a tone rather bitter 
than penitent, “but, as I mentioned before, I’m not in a good 
temper, especially now that you’re thinking hard things of me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You know you are. I’ve given myself away by confessing 
to the scissor-work, and now you think badly of me.” 

It certainly did strike him that her conduct, from Ethel’s 
point of view, was open to criticism, and his honest face betrayed 
him. 

“T tell you,” she exclaimed, with increasing passion, “that I’m 
not the mean, shabby creature you suppose me, I saw from the 
first that you were not really in love with each other; which as 
a rule is all the better, as tending to lessen the huge disappoint- 
ment of marriage. But I’ve seen a little further, too; it was 
plain that you were altogether unsuited as yoke-fellows. Ethel 
is—don’t be alarmed, Captain Quixote, I’m not going to abuse 
her seriously—a woman to dominate; she requires a husband 
compacted of meekness. You're not meek, but, for all your 
gentleness, proud to the bone. There, that’s enough. I won't 
waste any more time in defending myself—for you'll hate me all 
the same——” 

D’Abernon took her hand, and holding it firmly, expressed 
_ in a few heartfelt words his gratitude and friendship. 

“But, mind you,” she concluded, with a compunctious kind of 
meekness that came oddly from Little Mischief, “I don’t deserve 
much praise, for I did begin my pranks out of sheer mischief——” 

“T don’t believe it !” he cried heartily. 

“TI did. But enough; come five steps down the lane—there, 
do you see that white umbrella on the green? Beneath it, though 
you can’t get a glimpse of her from here, is Evelyn Sweete—go 
down to her at once, You'll be too delicate to make her a definite 
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offer till you've been a widower six months or so; but your face 
will be enough. Good-bye!” 

She watched him down the lane, saw him open the gate at the 
foot, then turned away. 

“T can’t see them meet,” she whispered between her clenched 
teeth, “at least I won’t. But I’m not mean; I believe I’m 
rather noble on the whole—and—pretty miserable, too!” 


VIII. 
73 In—” 

* Well, John, what is it? You can come into the verandah if 
you have anything to say.” 

Jan set down his barrow, fall of drenched russet leaves that 
were eloquent of the faded season, and stepped forward, touching 
his forelock. 

“Might I have a word with ’ee, zir—spakin’ free-laike, I mean, 
as betwixt man and man?” 

“Speak your mind, by all means.” 

“ Well, zir, t’es this way. They du zay as you mean to give 
up the cottage, come Lady Day next, and go fur to live at the 
Place ?” 

“ That’s true; but you will remain in my employ, all the same.” 

“Thankee, Cap’n, thankee! I was a bit anxious-laike, d’ye 
zee———" 

“ Are you going to be married after all, now, John? ” 

“That’s et, master! An’ the holy estate maketh a man crule 
anxious, as to’s wage, look.” 

“Well, you needn’t be afraid on that score. You may tell 
Kate Cobleigh from me, that-——” 

“But it bain’t Kate that’s in question. ‘Tes Loveday, zure 
’nough.” 

“ What, have you broken with poor Kate?” 

“ Well, zomehow or other, us have parted, master. You zee, 
Bill Brewer, he threw up Loveday for one o’ the maidens to the 
Rectory, and ever sence then, Loveday, her’s been a persecuting 
and meddling wi’ we——” 

“ Couldn’t you defend yourself at all?” 

Jan shifted his feet, and his slow grin began to dawn. 

“ You zee, Loveday, her’s the prettier maid—now bain’t her ?— 
I put it to ’ee, zur, candid and respectful ?” 

“Perhaps she is ; but——” 

: Then Kate’s terr’ble jealous, and a bit wropped up in her- 
zel——" 
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“An egoist?” mused D’Abernon feelingly, conscious of a 
fading sympathy with Kate Cobleigh. 

*“ An’ her can’t cook a da——the leastest bit, zur, I mane.” 

“T’m afraid you've jilted the poor girl, Stewer. That is the 
long and short of it.” 

“'Tain’t hardly that neither, master, savin’ your presence, 
’Tes just this; I’ve a-zeed the herror o’ my ways and gone back, 
faithful and true, to my old love—that be what I’ve adoed, zir!” 

“Faithful?” But the master, recalling, perhaps, some vicissi- 
tudes of his own during the late summer, made no further comment, 

“Now, beg your parden, Cap’n, but I was to spake my mind, 
laike—them was your own proper words, I zim—an’ they du zay 
as yeu’m to be married somewheres along next spring?” 

“That is also true,” the master admitted with a slight inward 
qualm. 

“Thiecy be raight good news, and I be raight glad to hear ’un ; 
but, zir, as twixt man and man now”—Jan’s grin faded here, and 
he spoke with deep solemnity—“ I zim yeu took zame precaution 
as I did; but take care as yeu don’t vall back into the net, zame 
as I’ve done! Ef zo be t’other young lady be o’ the persecutin’ 
order now, get she married quick and sharp, or by the Lord 
you'll have a crule taime—zame as I’ve done teu!” 

Jan chose not to wait for thanks, if any were forthcoming. A 
glance at the master’s face sent him back, with trembling 
alacrity, to his barrow. 

Harotp VaLuines. 
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Scholarship and Authorship. 


“Tux most learned man in Europe” was a description freely 
applied to Lord Acton in the Press announcements of his death. 
The description was warranted by the expressed opinion of those 
best qualified to judge. Lord Acton was also the gatherer to- 
gether of what was said to be the finest private library in England, 
a huge collection assembled for use rather than ornament, and 
made prominent in the public eye through its presentation 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to Mr. John Morley. From a man of 
such distinguished attainments much is expected, and many 
writers have expressed disappointment at the small amount of 
Lord Acton’s literary output. The connection between scholar- 
ship and authorship is altogether so interesting that it is worth 
while to subject it to examination. 

One might well begin by asking, Is it the duty of a learned 
man to write books? The adverse critics of Lord Acton evidently 
assume that it is. The head and front of his offending is that, 
notwithstanding his enormous learning, he wrote little. He was 
not like the man of knowledge regarding whom Moore wrote :-— 


“Our doctor thus, with stuffed sufficiency 
Of all omnigenous omnisciency, 
Began (as who would not begin, 
That had like him so much within ?) 
To let it out in books of all sorts, 
Folios, quartos, large and small sorts.” 


This attitude towards scholarship and authorshi> is quite easily 
understood. “If you have knowledge let others li--nt their candle 
at it,” was a wise saying of old Thomas Fuller. Unless a man 
makes his knowledge accessible to his fellows he is using it in a 
reprehensibly selfish way. ‘This was not Lord Acton’s plan. He 
freely poured forth the riches of his mind in conversation. He 
was a never-failing dictionary of reference for the use of his 
friends. “ We must ask Acton,” was frequently remarked by Mr. 
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Gladstone when some obscure point of historical knowledge 
cropped up in conversation, and those about him were unable to 
afford enlightenment. Where a man uses his knowledge in this 
way one might well excuse him for failing to add to the vast 
mass of printed matter which burdens the world. 


“You will find,” says John Ruskin in one of his ‘Fors Clavigera’ 


letters, “if you think deeply of it, that the chief of the curses of this 
unhappy age is the universal gabble of its fools and the flocks that follow 
them, rendering the quiet voices of the wise men of all past times in- 
audible.” 


The owner of such a library as that of Lord Acton was scarcely 
likely to feel that the world was calling out for fresh additions to 
the realm of books. 

To a student writing has its danger as well as its value. Bacon 
is doubtless correct when he says that writing maketh an exact 
man. There is no better way of mastering a book than by making 
an abstract of it and by taking careful notes. Lord Acton was 
most assiduous in taking notes of the books he read. In early 
life, we are told, he began a system of exact and full indices and 
notes, by which nothing of importance in his wide reading was 
ever permitted to escape him. The passages which struck him 
in his reading were copied on slips of ruled paper, which were 
then sorted and arranged in boxes so that they could be referred 
to at a moment’s notice. Many thousands of these slips were left 
by him. If edited and published they would probably dispose 
once and for ever of the reproach that Lord Acton put his vast 
learning to little practical use. 

Writing is an accomplishment essentially different from 
thinking. The fluent writer is often a shallow thinker. Super- 
ficial writing, indeed, may become the enemy of thought. This 
truth was embodied by Prior in his couplet to a person who 
wrote ill :— 

“Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink, 
So may he cease to write, and learn to think.” 


A literary reputation does not depend upon what a man writes 
alone. His mode of publication is a matter of great import. 
Many writers -f ability have been comparatively little known 
because their work has appeared in fugitive form in the periodical 
press. Lord Acton’s reputation with the general public suffered 
much in this way. His controversial letters, together with his 
articles and reviews in the Home and Foreign Review, the English 
Historical Review, and other publications form no inconsiderable 
body of literary work, upon which a great reputation might well 
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be founded. That this reputation has been withheld from him 
shows that literary precedence is still very much what it was in 
Addison’s time, when the author of a folio set himself above the 
author of a quarto; the author of a quarto above the author of an 
octavo, and so on by a gradual descent and subordination. 
Addison himself never presumed to take precedence of a pam- 
phleteer till his daily papers had been gathered into two volumes, 
after which he naturally jumped over the heads not only of all 
pamphleteers, but of every octavo writer in Great Britain that 
had written but one book. 

Had Lord Acton’s fugitive pieces been gathered together in 
volume form his reputation would have stood very much higher 
to-day, and it is, therefore, satisfactory to know that his two 
courses of lectures as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge University are to be published, and that later on one 
or more volumes of his essays may follow. 

Vast reading will not make a man truly learned, unless it is 
combined with thinking. Knowledge must be digested in the 
mind if it is to be of value. The practical application of know- 
ledge is a quality of a much higher order than the mere accumu- 
lation of knowledge. ‘“ Though we could become learned by other 
men’s learning,” says Montaigne, “a man can never be wise but 
by his own wisdom.” 

Diderot, the great French encyclopadist, resembled Lord 
Acton in being probably the most learned man of his time. Yet 
his literary achievement is a disappointment to his admirers, 
The reason was that his character lacked one quality essential to 
literary greatness. 

“In Diderot,” says John Morley, “were splendid talents. It was the 
art of prudent stewardship that lay beyond his reach. Hence this singular 
fact, that he perhaps alone in literature has left a name of almost the first 
eminence, and impressed his greatness upon men of the strongest and 


most different intelligence, and yet never produced a masterpiece; many 
a fine page, as Marmontel said, but no one fine work.” 


Did Lord Acton lack this prudent stewardship of his talents ? 
One hesitates to say, though the points of resemblance between 
his career and that of Diderot are very striking. It may be that 
Lord Acton’s reputation will be greater in the future than it is 
at present. A man of his ceaseless industry should certainly 
have produced more work than that which stands opposite his 
name. Can it be that he wrote many books which bear the names 
of other people? Such a belief, according to the writer of the 
biographical sketch in the Westminster Gazette, is firmly held by 
those who best knew him, Perhaps in this suggestion we have 
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the nucleus of a future controversy which will rival in interest 
the great Bacon-Shakespeare discussion. 

‘ Great learning does not necessarily carry with it great literary 
power. When Charles II. expressed his astonishment that such 
a learned man as Dr. Owen should go so often to hear Bunyan, 
the ignorant tinker preacher, Owen replied, “ Had I the tinker’s 
ability, please your Majesty, I would gladly relinquish my 
learning.” Genius will overcome obstacles which are insur- 
mountable by acquired attainments. 

Greater than learning, greater than genius, is character. 
Socrates wrote no book, yet his sayings are amongst the treasured 
things of literature. There is also the supreme example of Jesus 
Christ. He left no writings behind Him; yet no words have had 
so powerful an influence upon literature and life as His. “ Never 
man spake like this man,” and never writer wrote a message of 
such arresting power as that contained in the words, which the 
evangelists treasured in their memories and afterwards gave forth 
to the world. 

In allocating an author’s niche in the Temple of Fame, due 
regard must be paid to the nature and quality of the work he 
has done. The mere man of letters, useful though he is, must 
stand on a lower level than certain other literary workers. This 
discrimination is well shown by Mr. John Morley when he points 
out that the man of letters is to be distinguished from the great 
systematic thinker, as well as from the great imaginative creator. 


“He is borne on the wings neither of a broad philosophic conception 
nor of a lofty poetic conception. He is only the propagator of portions 
of such conceptions, and of the minor ideas which they suggest. . . . The 
characteristic of his activity is dispersiveness. Its distinction is to 
popularise such detached ideas as society is in a condition to assimilate ; 
to interest men in these ideas by dressing them up in varied forms of the 
literary art; to guide men through them by judging, empirically and un- 
connectedly, each case of conduct, of policy, or of new opinion, as it arises.” 


It might reasonably be claimed for Lord Acton that his powers 
rose higher than those of the mere man of letters. If he wrote 
no masterpiece, he yet conceived in the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History ’ a work which could only have been planned by a mind 
of the first order. For this purpose something more than great 
erudition was necessary. Lord Acton did not live to see the 
publication of this work begun; but he planned and mapped out 
the whole and allotted the various periods to their special 
authorities for treatment in a way which no other man could 
have equalled. Such work stands on a higher level than the 
mere writing of books, 
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David Hume, in one of his essays, divides “tho elegant part of 
mankind, who are not immers’d in the animal life, but employ 
themselves in the operations of the mind,” into two classes—the 
learned and the conversible, 


“The learned are such as have chosen for their portion the higher and 
more difficult operations of the mind, which require leisure and solitude, 
and cannot be brought to perfection without long preparation and severe 
labour. The conversible world join to a sociable disposition, and a taste 
for pleasure, an inclination to the easier and more gentle exercises of the 
understanding, to obvious reflections on human affairs and the duties of 
common life, and to the observation of the blemishes or perfections of 
the particular objects that surround them.” 


Hume considers an essayist to be “a kind of resident or 
ambassador from the dominions of learning to those of con- 
versation,” whose constant duty is “to promote a good corre- 
spondence between these two states.” Looked at from this point 
of view Lord Acton played well his part. Like Lord Macaulay 
he was a brilliant conversationalist. The subjects which he 
discussed were invested with a new interest for his hearers, and 
vistas of the endless possibilities and delights of knowledge were 
opened up before them. 

When the great Newton likened his knowledge to a few pebbles 
gathered from the sea-shore while the great ocean lay all un- 
explored beyond, he gave expression to a thought which does 
much to explain the unwillingness of the scholar to resort to 
authorship. Even the most perfect human knowledge is so 
imperfect that the great scholar hesitates to give it finality in 
black and white. Each day’s study throws new light upon the 
subject, and the student is tempted on and on until, it may be, 
there is neither time nor opportunity for him to concentrate into 
literary form the results of his labour. ‘This temptation is 
particularly likely to attack men possessed of the rarest powers. 
The grammarian of Robert Browing’s poem is the prototype of 
many scholars gifted with rare powers and filled with the divine 
thirst for learning, but lacking in that prudent stewardship of 
talent which leads lesser men to achievement. 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.” 


Much as there is to admire in scholars of the type of Browning’s 
grammarian, it must be admitted that they miss one essential of 
the best life. Knowledge is, after all, of only secondary im- 
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portance. ‘ Man’s business here,” says Frederic Harrison, “ is 
to know for the sake of living, not to live for the sake of knowing.” 
True, the grammarian meant to use his knowledge and apply it 


to life :— 
“ Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 


When he had learned it, 
When he had gathered all books had to give.” 


And the old scholar had the faith that what was left unfinished 
here would be completed in the next world. It is a cheering 
thought for scholars, and also for authors affected as poor Keats 
was when he wrote that beautiful sonnet, beginning : 


“When I have fears that I may cease to be 


Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain... .” 


and ending so pathetically : 


“... Then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink.” 


Atrx. R. MoFaruane, 
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An Ggyption Love Song. 


(Founded on the translation of an old Egyptian song of which the 
original papyrus is now in the British Museum.) 


Ox, Flower of Henna, e’en as I behold thee 
Life’s pulses quiver, then are almost still— 
For dread lest in thy heart my beauty mirrored 
Should not seem perfect nor awake a thrill. 


I fly to thee, oh Flower of Marjoram’s fragrance : 
Fain would I be for thee a lily fair, 

Bending in purest lowliness by waters 
Lapping about the rushes trembling there ; 


A garden where the softly whisp’ring breezes 
Forbear to mock the streamlet’s even flow, 

Where thou, Belov’d, shouldst find refreshment ever 
As in oases which the date trees know. 


More sweet than golden honey shall thy love be 
Oh Master of my heart, to thy true maid: 

More strong than Cheops’ mighty mausoleum 
That casts at sunset such a welcome shade. 


More subtle than the Sphinx to read a riddle 
Shall this my love interpret thoughts of thine 

While I behold thee, and again behold thee, 
Till souls unite as wine poured into wine. 


M. ©. I. §. 
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Shaver, 


Tux other boys called him Shaver, but teacher called him Ted— 
when she remembered, which was not always. Ted was her chief 
trial in Sunday school, and also her chief joy. She had never 
yet laughed publicly at his vagaries, but there was a touch of 
desperation in her self-control; if she gave way once she was 
lost. An agitating uncertainty ruled his probable behaviour on 
any given day, but heat and holidays together might be expected 
to prove too much for him. His eyes were blue and looked his 
world straight in the face, and his hair was fair and wiry. 
Rumour whispered that there had been something of the decayed 
gentleman about his father, albeit the decay was more in evidence 
than the gentleman. However that may have been, it filled a 
passed page in the Shaver’s ten years’ history, for his mother was 
a six months’ widow. 

It was a hot afternoon in late August—heat and holidays. 
At first Teacher had hoped better things than usual from her 
black sheep; for had he not presented her at the outset with a 
dejected red dahlia anda pin? Vain hope! At the end of the 
first half hour he was rising lively, and the dahlia assailed her 
nose with the peculiar acridity of its fading. The class-room 
smelt of hot sun-dried dust and other things, and the contrast 
between Shaver and his next neighbour, Tubber, struck her with 
more than usual force. Tubber’s behaviour never caused her a 
moment's anxiety; now and then he liked a surreptitious nap; 
he never answered questions, he never fidgeted; his positive 
qualities might be summed up in two points, he was fat, and he 
could sing. Consequently she was passively grateful to him, and 
never made mistakes about his name: she called him Arthur, 
always. She looked at him now. He was hot, very hot; his fat, 
blue-stockinged legs bulged out from ‘the tops of his tightly- 
laced boots; he was napping, not surreptitiously. She stifled 
“aa conscience, turned her head away, and went on with the 
esson, 
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** Now tell me,” she said, “ what does——” 

She was stopped suddenly, by an inarticulate moan from 
Tubber, and a scuffle. 

“ Who is it?” she said quickly. 

The noise had been slight, but she knew that any other boy 
would have screamed. She waited a second, her eye on the 
bottom of the class. Then a hand went out, and a voice which 
had in it the faintest gurgle of irrepressible mirth said: 

‘Me, Teacher!” 

She looked at him, his blue eyes laughed straight up at her, 
and he held out a pin of that particularly venomous kind which 
is loved of the Sunday-school boy—large, brassy, and crooked at 
the point. 

“Me, Teacher,” he said, “ but I couldn’t ’elp it.” 

“Run it—into—my leg,” murmured Tubber, brokenly, while 
a tear trickled down each side of his nose. Then the absurdity 
of the situation struck her, and for one awful moment she saw 
him with the eyes of Shaver, and understood the irresistible 
temptation of those bulging blue legs. 

“There is nothing funny, nothing,” she repeated to herself 
desperately. 

“Sh—Ted,” she said in her most awe-inspiring tone, “ give me 
that pin, You have hurt Arthur very much, you must learn not 
to be unkind,” 

The class looked on, interested ; Teacher’s standard of kindness 
was different from theirs, 

“It’s a good pin, Teacher,” he pleaded, “and—and I give 
you one.” 

Under the circumstances this was an ungenerous reminder, 
but Teacher steeled her heart. 

“T know,” she said, “but you must give me that, too, till after 
school.” 

In a few minutes the lesson was over and reading had begun. 
The ten sat like mice to listen, the contrast was not compli- 
mentary to the power of Teacher’s original eloquence, but, as the 
class was fond of quoting @ propos of its own misdemeanours, 
“boys will be boys.” And, on the other hand, she often found 
that little bits of teaching had stuck in a boy’s mind when she 
least expected it. After all, both she and they were young and 
human, and therefore not so very wise. 

“Teacher,” burst out the biggest boy after school (he went by 
the name of Shurley; he was feeling his way to manhood, and his 
budding self-respect was sometimes, like his forelock, a little 
aggressive), “Teacher, old Rankin killed hisself Friday.” 
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“Hung hisself in the kitchen, Teacher,” chimed a chorus of 
half-a-dozen, cheerfully in one breath. 

“Said he couldn’ bear the ag’ny,” Shurley added with gusto, 
as soon he could get in another sentence to himself. 

“No, Shur., ’0o told yer that?” broke in Shaver with an 
unwonted passion for accuracy. 

“Mr. Brown what’s makin’ the coffin,” said Shurley, his chin 
half an inch higher with the pride of superior information. 
“ E’s mother’s cousin.” 

“Tell yer anythink else, Shur. ?” 

“Um—m,” said Shur, “ maybe.” 

“Teacher,” urged the wily, nimble Mooshy, “ make ’im tell you.” 

But unfortunately Teacher had no thirst for further details, 
and left them to thresh the matter out as they would, with 
Shurley, for the nonce, in her place as first favourite. 

One Sunday in October the class settled into its special room 
as usual. The boys were very good to-day, suspiciously good, 
Teacher thought. She had learnt by experience that thunder- 
bolts fell, sometimes, from abnormally clear skies—especially 
when, as now, an undercurrent of excitement was perceptible. 
When Tubber answered a question, she felt that things grew 
critical, and longed for the worst to happen. Then the lesson 
came to an end; it was time to read, and she reached out her 
hand for the book. 

“Teacher,” said Mooshy, suddenly. The class held its breath 
and leaned forward by one consent, “Teacher, ’aye you got a 
sweet’eart ?” 

“My dear boy,” said Teacher hurriedly, flushing up to the 
roots of her hair, “ why?” 

The question slipped out involuntarily, a moment later 
she would have given worlds to recall it, but the mischief was 
done, 

“?Oos,” continued Mooshy, with his best judicial air and a 
merciless emphasis on each word, “’Cos I see’d you kissin’ of him 
las’ night.” 

For full thirty seconds Teacher struggled with a chaos of 
feelings. Then her thoughts steadied into that forcible but 
convenient phrase:—* Tell truth and shame the devil.” First, 
though, she would find out how much the boys really knew. 

“ What did you see, Harry ?” she said. 

“See’d you kiss ’im,” Mooshy repeated severély. 

“ Who?” she said, reckless of grammar. 

“Don’t know,” he returned laconically, “chap with a beaky 
nose,” 
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“He were up in the tree, Teacher,” broke in Shaver, eager 
for his share of the fun, “that tree what ’as a branch ’anging 
over your back garden wall. I were there too, but I couldn’ see, 
I were only ’alf way up.” His luck had been hard, and the last 
words came with a sigh of disappointnient. Again Teacher 
waited to order her ideas. 

“Well, boys,” she said at last, “it is quite true. Mr. Kennion 
has asked me to marry him.” 

The class drew a deep breath as one boy; they were leaning 
forward again; things were getting still more exciting. 

“Teacher,” began Shaver in a quick half whisper; his words 
seemed to fail with the greatness of the moment, and he waited 
with lips apart. 

“But,” she went on slowly. “I want you all to remember 
that I have told you a secret; soon everyone will know, but we 
are not ready for that yet. Can I trust you not to tell?” 

Then ten hands went out, and nine voices said : 

“Yes, Teacher.” 

She smiled: “I think I can trust you,” she said. © 

It must be owned that many times that day “ Teacher’s secret” 
was in danger. Not once, nor twice, was it almost blurted out 
by an eager boy swelling with importance, but the end justified 
her trust. When the world heard a fortnight later of the 
engagement of Miss Margaret Bramley to Mr. Robert Kennion, 
ten happy boys told how, ‘ We knowed it Sunday afore last!” 

Soon after that Teacher went away for several months, and 
dark days began for Shaver. 

To start with, he fell foul of the stop-gaps who tried to fill 
Teacher’s place. They never saw things with his eyes, not even 
for one moment; and he felt, quite unconsciously, that he had 
as much right to see his world with his own eyes as anyone else. 
So he showed his very worst side, and they thought it was his 
only one. Then a family for whom his mother chared went 
abroad, and the money, little enough for six hungry mouths, 
lessened with the work. He took to growing fast, and his 
appetite grew too, while his clothes did not, so that altogether 
he cost more to keep, though his wage-earning capacity was still 
nil. His mother told him this, not always gently, when she 
came in from work tired and short of temper. “It'll be three 
year,” she said one night as she sat down heavily in the wooden 
chair, “afore you’re any good. And it’s eat, eat, eat, and wear, 
Wear, wear, worse nor any of the little ones.” 

Shaver choked over his tea. He knew he wasn’t any good, 
but it hurt to have it so definitely rubbed into him. He was 
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always hungry, too, and that did not help to make him feel 
heroic. And, though he did not know it, there was a touch of 
the bitterness of contrast both for his mother and for him—he 
was the eldest, and yet for all money-gaining purposes almost as 
helpless, and twice as expensive as the baby of three. Hungry 
though he was, he did not finish his tea that night, and sobbed 
himself to sleep in the dark afterwards. Now and again he 
earned a few pence by odd jobs on Saturdays or after school-hours, 
and then he would make wonderful calculations for the disposal 
of his wealth, and dream of the wages to be brought home when 
he was &@ man. 

But these were his red-letter days, and very few. Towards the 
end of February there came a time when he had earned nothing 
for three whole weeks, and a day when, with many injunctions, 
his mother sent him to school in his Sunday jacket. His other 
wanted mending—“ ’alf a day’s work in it a’most,” she said as she 
sorted out the most likely, or rather the least unlikely, patches 
from a heap of rags. 

It was a day of real spring, as days in February sometimes are, 
and in spite of semi-starvation and the weight of Sunday splendour 
on his conscience, Shaver’s spirits soared with the barometer. 
He ran most of the way to school, and got there too soon. That 
was where the mischief began. 

As he threw himself panting against the gate, a man rode up 
on @ bicycle to the door of the harness-maker’s opposite, and 
dismounting, planted the machine firmly with a pedal on the 
pathway. Then he looked distrustfully at the children standing 
round. As his glance fell on Shaver his face cleared. 

“ Here, chappie,” he called, “mind this for me. I'll only be 
gone five minutes, and there’ll be something for you when I come 
out.” 

The boy was across the road with one bound, and the owner of 
the bicycle disappeared into the inner sanctum behind the shop. 

Shaver stood by his charge with fingers on the handle, as 
though it were a steed of flesh and blood liable to sudden bursts 
of energy, but his eyes and thoughts were with its owner. 

“’F’s a gentleman,” he judged sagely, with the quick instinct 
of the poor, “and ’e’ll pay.” 

He felt that his money was safe, but it meant a great deal to 
him whether the “something ” was one penny or two, or possibly 
a silver threepence. He did not hear a stealthy step behind 
him. Then his thoughts grew ambitious—what could he not do 
with a whole sixpence? Even mother, who enlarged on the 
uselessness of his few pennies, while she took them, might—— 
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* His-s-8-s-8.” 
It was only a little sound, but it interrupted his meditation. 
His thoughts came back to the present with a jerk, and he 
turned suddenly. He drew a quick breath; his castle vanished 
as though it had never been; the back tyre was adorned with a 
thorn branch and the air in it hissed gently away. The destroyer 
of his silver dream stood grinning on the pathway—an over- 
grown, shambling, boy of twelve, with much more malice than 
brains. After the first second of dismay, Shaver threw himself 
upon him, and the two came down together with a crash. When 
the bicycle’s owner reappeared, he found them kicking and 
cuffing in an inextricable knot upon the roadway, and his 
machine prone in the mud with a fast-expiring tyre. Time 
was precious to him that day, and he had nothing but hard 
words for Shaver when he stood before him, bruised and muddy, 
too dismal even to cry, and, worst of all, with a terrible gash in 
the back of the Sunday jacket. 

Mr. Brince, the schoolmaster, had hard words too. He did not 
like to see the rows of tidy scholars marred by one disreputable 
object; but his rebukes fell on unheeding ears. With the passing 
of the minutes the big black cloud in which Shaver seemed to 
himself to live and move, grew heavier and darker. He dared 
not think of the time when it would burst, and yet, in truth, he 
thought of nothing else. 

He went home to dinner with lagging footsteps, sorely tempted 
to put off the evil hour. His face was crimson with shame as he 
slunk up the cobbled garden pathway. The four younger ones 
were already at table, waiting with suppressed, half-sympathetic 
excitement; but, as it will often be with children, the excitement 
was greater than the sympathy. Had they told? One glance at 
his mother’s face and he knew that they had not. She could see 
for herself, though, that something was wrong. 

“What ’ave you been up to?” she asked quickly. Shaver 
caught his breath in a half sob; words would not come. His 
mother took him by the arm and shook him, then, her fears 
directing her, she turned him round, and the fury of the storm 
burst upon him. 

Still, he did not cry ; he stood and listened with his teeth upon 
his under lip to keep it quiet; he looked almost as if he did not 
care—almost, not quite. There was a pride within him, or a 
Sense of justice, that made him stand up like a man and take 
what he deserved. And it was true, nearly every word of it. 
Shaver felt that he could haye borne it better if it had been false ; 
and yet the words that were false hit him harder than any others, 
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He was a trouble to his mother and a job to manage—he knew it ; 
and he did cost a lot of money and run through his clothes, and 
bring in nothing. But he bit his lip, pricked by the injustice, 
when she said he did it on purpose, careless of what might 
happen. 

It was over at last, except the parting word, the bitterest 
of all: 

“T’d be better without you,” she said, 

That was more than he could bear, and he turned and fled 
down the rough path, out through the garden gate, along the 
road, into the friendly shelter of Luccombe Bottom. And all the 
time his heart beat in unison with his mother’s voice: “It 
is true.” 

He cried then; not with the crying of a child, but with the 
heavy, deep-drawn weeping of a man, and then, worn out, he 
slept. But the waking brought him no ease, and through the 
days that followed he crept about, haunted by that spoken word. 
It was his first experience of the inevitableness of fact; it was 
there, and it was true. Child-like, he confided in no one. He 
longed for Teacher, but he might not have told her, even if she 
had been there. One day he was brought up short by the 
thought; if mother were better without him, why should he not 
go? Ah, why not! But the practical difficulties were great. 
He had proved only too conclusively that he could not earn his 
keep, and he had a wholesome fear of the law’s long arm, which, 
he believed, would reach out and fetch him from the ends of the 
earth. He thought again, earnestly and long. Then he came to 
a decision, and it seemed as if Fate laid herself out to help. 

If not, how was it that Mr. Watts, the grocer, was cording up 
a box for his son in Africa when Shaver went into the shop one 
Tuesday afternoon? There were two yards or so of thin rope to 
spare. The man of figs hesitated for a moment; should he cut 
it off or tie it round once again? Fate seemed to dictate the 
answer: he cut it off. He was a surly man, close-fisted, and not 
too scrupulous about the turn of the scale. People seldom asked 
favours of him; still more seldom were favours granted. He 
started as a timid voice sounded from the doorway: 

“Mr. Watts, can I ’ave that ere?” 

Shaver had spoken without intention, almost as if some external 
force had compelled him. 

Mr. Watts looked round hurriedly; once more he hesitated, 
once more it seemed that Fate took matters into her own 
keeping. 

“I don’t know but what you may, little ’un,” he said., 
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Next day Shaver went down again to Luccombe Bottom. It 
was March now, well on in the middle of the month. The season 
was an early one, and the ground fast yellowing with primroses. 
Down by the stream willow-trees hung out their catkins, grey 
and upright, or brush-like blooms in yellow and silver. Hazel 
bushes waved creamy pollen-tassels in the wind, and here and 
there, close to the branch, grew the little crimson pistils which 
would be nuts in due season. Higher up were the larches, green- 
washed with soft, springy needles, red-spotted with baby cones; 
and over all the rich, soft, spring colouring, which is a promise of 
the life that is to come. 

Shaver loved these things, but to-day he did not see them. 
He tramped steadily on, instinctively forcing his way through 
brambles and grass and branches, over the dead leaves of autumn 
and the thrusting life of spring, to the place of his appointment. 

He stopped beneath a half-grown oak. He had swung himself 
in among its branches a hundred times before, but to-day it 
seemed to him that the tree was not the same; it was a strange 
tree, even as there was something strange about Luccombe Bottom 
and about himself. ‘Till to-day he had moved among these things 
as a friend among friends, but now, unconsciously, he felt an 
exile in a foreign land. 

He looked up, and the sun, looking down through the bare, 
bud-studded branches, made him blink. He drew his sleeve across 
his dazzled eyes and caught his breath: it was time to climb. 
Up he went, slowly, certainly, as he had gone so many times 
before. Then out, and further out, upon the lowest branch. 
There was nothing beneath him now, only the ground, eight feet 
below. He opened the front of his jacket and uncoiled the snake- 
like length of rope that lay there; he fastened one end of it 
round the branch where it dipped nearer to the ground, then— 
he waited. 

The sun crept round toward the south; the wood was still 
with noon-day silence. A little cloud came up, and the spring 
wind blew suddenly chill. Shaver shivered. Then he bent from 
his seat and reached out for the rope-end where it dangled from 
the branch beneath his hand. 

Away among the hazel bushes a dry stick cracked as though a 
foot had been set upon it. He started guiltily; yet there was 
noone, He held the rope now, working it into a running knot 
as his father had taught him in the weary idleness of his last 
illness. But the respite was too short. When he saw it there 
before him, ready, mastered by deadly fear, he cast it from him. 
He could not, In that moment he learned, too carly for his 
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years, that though the “ cannots” in life are strong, the “ musts” 
are still stronger, and he might not flinch, And yet—he 
could not. 

“Lord Jesus,” he cried then from depths of terror, with a 
quaint, half-conscious remembrance of happier days, “ Lord 
Jesus, ’elp me to bear the ag’ny !” 

For a second, two seconds, he waited. 

There was a rustling and snapping among the hazel bushes: 

“Shaver!” cried a woman’s voice, sharp with fear, “ Child, 
what are you doing ?” 

A light broke over his face, and he lurched dangerously in his 
seat : 

“Teacher!” he said, 

“ A tall chap with a beaky nose” caught him as he fell. 

When he came to himself, he was lying in Teacher’s arms, 
She bent over him, smiling, but there were tears in her eyes, 
too. Then, sentence by sentence, he told his little tale. It did 
not take long in the telling, after all. 

When he had finished, Teacher’s sweetheart was standing with 
his back to them. 

“T say,” he hazarded, without turning round, “I should think 
we might find work for a washerwoman, or something of that sort, 
down at Wickham Abbey?” 

There was a huskiness about his voice which made Teacher’s 
eyes overflow again, and she studied his back approvingly. 

“Good old boy!” she said. 

So, after all, perhaps, Fate, or it might be Providence, was 
busied with the things that befell in Luccombe Bottom on that 
March morning. 

M. Kiexsy Hii, 
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“Like one that on a lonesome road, 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


Txose who have occasion to travel by night on the lonely roads 
of the West of England are beset by haunting terrors that even 
railways, county councils or board schools are still powerless to 
assuage. In the Cornish temperament there is happily implanted 
a deep dislike to education or enlightenment in any form what- 
soever, which will, perhaps, always keep this people primitive 
and not too aggressively wise in their generations. 

The twentieth-century Cornishman believes in ghosts, pixies, 
spriggans, knockers, and other spirits that may be met with on 
the wild moorlands or waste sea-beaches of his native county. 
The fact that he is reticent on these subjects with “ foreigners,” 
only shows that such beliefs are his true convictions, absorbed 
during the impressionable years of childhood, never to leave him. 
Of such are the stories of spectre coaches, witch hounds or 
ghostly ships that sail weirdly against wind and tide or even 
over the land. These usually centre round some celebrated 
person or unaccountable stranger who has made an impression 
upon the local mind during life. 

It is a curious fact that men who were greatly admired and 
respected by their clannish country folk whilst they lived among 
them, have become the heroes of legends of lost or restless spirits. 
Probably this is because any extraordinary faculties were, and 
indeed still are, ascribed to the agency of witchcraft. Thus, 
after the death of any great man, when his personal magnetism 
ceases, his mighty works are considered impossible except by 


the help of the devil. According to western tradition, Sir 
VOL, CXXVII, 2h 
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Francis Drake, like Socrates, was counselled and aided by a 
familiar demon ; who certainly deserves the thanks of posterity, 
for he enabled the admiral to destroy the Armada. From a rock 
in Plymouth Sound, still called Devil’s Point, these two com- 
panions, the man and the spirit, cut pieces of wood and threw 
them into the harbour waters with many incantations. Immedi- 
ately these touched the sea they became gunboats, well-armed 
and manned; at the head of this magic fleet the gallant sailor 
and adventurer defeated the proud navy of Spain. 

There is a little lonely village, quaintly called Jump, on the 
high moors between Tavistock and Plymouth, where, on certain 
nights in the year, the cottagers shut fast their doors, cowering 
together over their peat fires, listening nervously for the sound of 
rattling wheels and eldritch shrieks. Anyone bold enough to 
look out would see a fearsome cavalcade. Along the stony road 
Sir Francis Drake drives a black hearse, drawn by a team of 
headless horses that are urged to full speed by running imps with 
fiery eyes. Sir Bevil Grenville, of Stowe, near Kilkhampton in 
the north of Cornwall, figures in a similar story. In life he was 
a cavalier, who, commanding an army of the best blood in Corn- 
wall, defeated Lord Fairfax and the Parliamentary Forces at 
Stamford Hill, near Stratton. He followed the retreating enemy 
ag far a3 Lansdowne, near Bath, there fighting another pitched 
battle in which he was killed. There appears to be no reason 
whatever in his history why his perturbed spirit should not rest, 
for he was a gallant gentleman, a loyal subject, a good landlord 
and a most devoted husband to his beautiful wife Grace. Never- 
theless, there are times when he drives in a black coach, drawn, 
as usual, by headless horses and preceded by a white hare, 
gleaming ghost-like in the “dimpses” as the twilight is called 
in the west. This equipage starts from an ancient oak in the 
centre of Kilkhampton Churchtown, and goes to the spot where 
the gates of Stowe, long in ruins, once stood. 

Certainly strange echoes are to be heard after dusk in these 
high-banked lanes, where the bushes, stunted by the sea wind, 
almost close overhead. Many a belated horseman, hearing sounds 
of rumbling and clattering that can hardly come from the hoofs 
of his single steed, gives the rein to his frightened mount and 
rides hard to outpace the spectral carriage in the narrow road 
where two carts cannot pass one another, 

But the story told with most graphic detail is that of Lady 
Howard, who goes from Tavistock northwards towards Okehamp- 
ton, in an opposite direction to that taken by Sir Francis Drake. 
Tavistock stands near some of the loftiest heights of Dartmoor, 
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so that the imaginations of its inhabitants are instinctively bent 
towards the uncanny or supernatural by the grand forms of the 
high Tors, the mystery of their creeping mists, the dangerous 
bogs and wild loneliness of the moorland in whose midst they 
dwell. Possibly this accounts for their roads and paths being 
infested by ghostly dangers almost as vivid as the actual ones. 

Lady Howard’s career was chequered and stirring, though there 
is no proof whatever that she was so black as she is painted in the 
legends. Undoubtedly she was a woman of strong will and energy, 
probably troubled with but few scruples where her sovereign 
pleasure was disputed. She was daughter and heiress of Fitze of 
Fitzford ; she married, in the course of a long life, no less than 
four husbands, and, according to tradition, murdered them all, not 
to mention divers other persons whom she found superfluous. 
Accordingly, every night in the year, at the stroke of midnight, 
she issues from the ancient gate of Fitzford, seated in a skeleton 
coach, made from the bones of her four husbands. To complete 
the design of this gruesome vehicle, there is a pinnacle at each top 
corner decorated with a skull belonging to one of these unlucky 
wights. So Lady Howard drives in state from Tavistock to 
Okehampton, a black hound running before her who plucks a 
single blade of grass in Okehampton Churchyard, which he carries 
back to Fitzford in his mouth. When there is no grass left in 
Okehampton, the weird of his wicked mistress will be accomplished, 
and her soul may rest in peace. A local bard of olden days has 
told the story in these rhymes :— 


“My Ladye’s coach hath noddtng plumes, 
The driver hath no head, 
My Ladye is an ashen white, 
Like one that is long dead. 


I’d rather walk a hundred miles 
And run by night and day, 

Than have that carriage halt for me 
And hear my Ladye say, 

‘Now pray step in and make no din, 
Step in with me to ride.’” 

* “4 


* * « * 


There is another phantom coach to be seen, or heard, on a steep 
descent near Dawlish, where there was, long ago, a fatal accident 
to the Exeter mail. On the moors near Lanreath, in Cornwall, 
such an appearance once terrified the inhabitants of that wild 
district, until it was successfully laid by gallant Parson Dodge, of 
Talland, a celebrated exorcist in his day. But there is much 
sameness in these stories. 


2 
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In two spots, at least, on the seacoast of Cornwall, there is 
another kind of haunting terror that induces benighted travellers 
to make a circuit of several miles rather than pass certain places. 
The dwellers on the Lizard promontory, a dismal district in bad 
weather, are cut off from the world by the Atlantic on the south, 
and a dreary waste, known as Gornhilly Downs, on the north. 
Here grows the white Cornish heather in great luxuriance, so that 
even in brilliant summer weather this moor has a bleached, 
melancholy aspect. When the winter nights close in this for- 
lornness deepens to gloomy desolation. In the midst of the heath 
is a large piece of water known as Croft Pascol Pool; and many a 
cottager hastens his departure from the festivities of Helston 
market rather than pass it after dusk has fallen. Floating on 
those wan waters in the night-time may be seen a spectral vessel 
with her white lug-sails outspread as she tacks about the Pool, and 
ill-luck is sure to fall upon those who catch sight of this ghostly 
lugger. Sceptics have attributed the origin of this story to a 
white horse seen by twilight standing in the shallow water, but 
some people will believe nothing. 

On the other side of the narrow land, not so far distant, for 
only a few miles here divide the northern from the southern sea, 
there appears another phantom ship, with a history more connected 
and definite than that of the lugger of Croft Pascol. A little to 
the west of the Logan Stone is a cove called Porthcurno. The 
district has always been one of evil-omen ; it is said that all the 
ills incident to man have been brewed by witches on the wild 
rocks about the Logan Stone ; for there, from time immemorial, they 
have held their Sabbaths under the personal superintendence of 
their master the devil. There they initiate their neophytes 
with weird rites, the chief being that the aspirant to infernal 
honours must climb nine times on to the rocking stone, at midnight, 
without shaking it, a difficult gymnastic feat. Anyone bold 
enough to descend the coombe of Porthcurno at nightfall, when 
the sea mists are rolling in over the salt marshes, may see a strange 
vision, but this will assuredly be followed by misfortune to the 
seer. Across the waves, no matter in what direction the wind 
blows or the tide sweeps, comes a black, square-rigged, three 
masted vessel of old-fashioned build and rig, in full sail, and 
usually, though not always, towing a small boat. No crew is ever 
seen. Steadily onward she comes, fearless of the rocks and 
breakers that have wrecked many a mortal ship. Neither does 
the wonder end here. At the water’s edge she passes easily from 
sea to shore, and those who have courage yet to watch the eerie 
sight, see her continue her course smoothly past Bodelan, where 
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once good St. Levan dwelt, to a ruined house on the cliff called 
Chygwidden, where she vanishes like a puff of smoke, and is seen 
no more that night. 

A story is told that in some measure accounts for this apparition. 
Many years ago, at some uncertain date, perhaps one century 
since, perhaps ten, a strange man took up his quarters at Chyg- 
widden. He seemed to be a person of distinction, but was 
attended by one servant only. Though the country folk were 
wild enough, in all conscience, during those days of wrecking and 
smuggling, yet they shrank instinctively from this strange couple 
as from creatures infinitely more wicked than themselves. The 
servant spoke to the villagers when necessary, but the master 
never. They considered him to be at least a retired pirate from 
the Spanish Main, if not, as some suggested, the very devil himself. 
One point about these two compelled the admiration of the 
coast-dwellers, and that was their excellent seamanship, which, 
indeed, was thought to be something more than mortal. Before 
the worst storms that swept up from the Atlantic they would put 
to sea, remaining out whilst all other vessels fled for shelter, 
returning to Porthcurno when the gale abated. But at last a 
morning dawned when they came back no more, and it was soon 
after their disappearance that the spectre vessel was first seen. 
No explanation of their history was ever heard. 

Perhaps the most alarming of all these terrors of the roads are 
the headless hounds that hunt at midnight, and are apt to mistake 
weary wayfarers for their quarry. Chief of these, for the western 
moors appear to be hunted more regularly by demons at night 
than by legitimate packs in the daytime, are the wish hounds of 
Dartmoor, and the hounds of Tregeagle in Cornwall. The wish 
hounds are so called from the charming word “ whisht” in the old 
Cornish tongue, meaning eerie, uncanny, melancholy with a dash 
of the supernatural. Their meet is held at Wistman’s Wood, that 
mystic grove of primeval oaks, knotted, twisted, and worn with 
age and rough weather, the last remnant of the vast forests once 
covering the tors of Dartmoor. To animals these hounds are 
specially harmful ; any honest dog that hears their bay immediately 
sickens and dies, whilst horses are found in their stalls exhausted 
and covered with mire, having been pixy-ridden in the infernal 
chase all night. 

In Cornwall, John Tregeagle is still a name to conjure with, 
though centuries must have elapsed since he dwelt among men. 
It seems probable that many myths and legends of an older world 
have clung about his history, yet he may have had a real existence 
for all that. At least, tradition gives him a local habitation as 
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the rich squire of Trevorder, near Bodmin, and it is said that 
many monuments to the Tregeagle family exist in the church of 
St. Breock. In his lifetime, as now, his name was a terror to all 
the countryside, for he is described as having been a monster of 
wickedness. Nevertheless, by a tardy repentance and large gifts 
to the monks of St. Breock, he contrived, if not to die in the 
odour of sanctity, at least to cheat the devil for a season. One 
curious story about him tells how the evidence of his spirit was 
given in a court of law. Tregeagle had been guardian, trustee, 
or steward to the estate of an absent friend. In this capacity he 
destroyed ancient deeds, forged new ones, sold large portions of 
the land, and appropriated the money. After his death these 
transactions gradually came to light, and led to a complicated 
lawsuit, in which the rightful heir was in danger of being entirely 
dispossessed. In despair he applied to an old priest, renowned 
for wisdom and occult knowledge. Fixing his eyes upon the 
young man, this priest significantly asked if he had great faith 
and courage. At first he shrank back, but as his case grew 
desperate, and the day of trial approached, he consented that 
‘Tregeagle’s spirit should be raised to give evidence on his behalf. 
It may well be imagined that there was awe-stricken horror in 
the Court of Justice at Bodmin when this witness from the grave, 
but too well-known to all present during life, was produced. 
His examination disclosed the involved system of fraud that 
he had practised for many years, and the heir won his case 
triumphantly. By any other means this would have been im- 
possible. 

‘But now the unfortunate youth found himself in far worse 
difficulties than before; having raised this evil spirit it proved 
impossible to make him return to his place, and, moreover, legions 
of fiends swarmed about the council chamber, clamouring for 
their lawful prey. All the priests, holy men, white witches, 
soothsayers and seers in the West—a mighty company, without 
doubt !—were called together. At last they prevailed to bind 
the demons that hunted Tregeagle from seizing this unhappy 
soul, until he should accomplish the task of weaving a hard rope 
from the sands of Padstow Harbour. Tregeagle, though he could 
scarcely wish to be torn by the spectre-hounds who bayed con- 
stantly at his heels, yet ardently desired to destroy the man who 
had disturbed his rest in the church of St. Breock. Therefore, 
one frosty night, he managed to complete his task by pouring 
fresh water on his twine of sand, thus freezing it into a hard 
rope. Then, though himself a quarry, he pursued the heir, 
determined to have a companion in misfortune. Fortunately for 
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the young man he held his innocent child in his arms, and this 
circumstance preserved him unhurt, for against purity the fiends 
were powerless. Tregeagle was then doomed to empty Dozmary 
Pool, on the high moors near Towtor and Brown Willy, with a 
limpet-shell that had a hole in it. This task has hitherto kept 
him employed, as the lake is said to be bottomless ; but if he ever 
pauses in his occupation he is pursued by the devil and his dogs 
across the waste, Thus it happens that their cry, mingled with 
his howlings, is still heard with fear and trembling by benighted 
travellers. 
R. Carysew. 














A Maori Caipo.” 


Hamiora was sitting dejectedly on the low bank of the great 
Wairéa river, swinging his legs in the muddy tidal water. The 
other children of the iainga had laughed at him. They called 
him Taipo, because he was so dark. True, some of his tormentors 
were not much lighter in complexion than himself; some of them 
had a touch of white blood, of which, indeed, they had no cause to 
be proud. 

Hamiora, however, was a pure-blooded Maori. His little head 
was covered with bristly up-standing hair. His eyes were of that 
hue peculiar to the Ngapuhis; and against the bluish-white the 
red streak showed plainly. He was ugly, and he was sensitive. 
His tormentors said that he was “ makutu”; and it is true that 
his ways were not theirs. 

He often sat for hours, silently watching the old machines 
working at the Kumera patch when the other boys were having 
gay times, sliding down the sloping banks, and wading among 
the mangrove mud of the river. But Hamiora had views of his 
own respecting the river. To him the Wairoa was the spirit of 
his ancestors, going forth to Te Moana, the great ocean which he 
had never seen. 

Through the weck, Hamiora attended the Pakeha school, and 
on Saturday came his great joy, for then he went down to Jack’s 
wharé. Jack was an old sailor, who was in charge of the timber 
booms at the Maungatawhiri creek, where it joined the Wairoa, 
two miles away. In summer, old Jack had not much to do, for 
there was little water in the creek, and the great kauri logs lay 
jammed together in its bed, where the bullocks had dragged them, 
ready for the winter floods. Then it became a raging torrent, 


* Taipo = devil Wahines = women 

Kainga = native village | Hapu . = division of a tribe 
Pakeha = white man, European | Kahikatea = a tall timber tree, 
Makutu. = cursed | usually growing in swamps, some- 
Te Moana = the ocean | times known as white pine 
Wharé = hut Taniwhas = monsters 
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and sent the giant timber crashing down towards the mouth, where 
the booms were placed to catch it. 

These booms consisted of massive logs, chained together and 
stretched across the stream. Sometimes they had to be opened 
to let scows come up with their cargoes. It was Jack’s duty to 
see that they were closed again, for, if a flood came while they 
were opened, the floating timber might drift out tosea. In the flood 
season the booms were further secured by stout chains, hitched 
to a grapnel iron on one side, and to a stout tree on the other. 

Now Hamiora knew all about these booms, and nearly as much 
as Jack himself about native bush and log drives. There was a 
great friendship between the old sailor and the little Maori. 
Old Jack told wonderful yarns, and Hamiora was a good listener. 
Hamiora had proved himself a true friend to Jack more than once 
when that individual had stayed too long at the “ pub.” across 
the river. The boy had got into the habit of looking in at the 
bar door on his way from school, for more than once he had 
found Jack helpless with the “ waipiro” that he loved; and often 
he had persuaded or assisted the boom-man to his boat. Some- 
times the boy had to row his drunken load, unaided, his own little 
canoe towing astern. 

Just now autumn was setting in. The spell of dry weather 
had lasted long, and the supply of logs in the creek bed was 
greater than usual. For over a week, heavy clouds had banked 
up each morning in the Northern sky, only to clear off again at 
nightfall. ‘ Heat clouds” said the bush-fellers, but old Jack was 
weather-wise, and knew that rain was coming. So he decided to 
lay in his stock of provisions. He crossed the Wairoa to the store, 
intending to return the same morning. But alas! he met an old 
gum-digging acquaintance, and they adjourned to the “ pub.” 

Hamiora had seen Jack cross, and was waiting impatiently for 
his return. His Saturday would be spoilt if Jack did not come 
soon; and the tormentors of the kainga were especially active 
to-day. As he waited, he saw the clouds massing over the 
Puponga ranges, and his native instinct told him that the rain 
was very near. Still Jack did not come. The child waited until 
the wahines trailed in from the kumera plantation, and began to 
heat the stones for the cooking ovens. Then Hamiora could wait 
no longer. He took his canoe, and paddled across the river. 
Jack was not in his usual haunt. From the barman the boy 
learnt that the sailor was in the lock-up. He and his gum-digger 
acquaintance had finished their friendly meeting by a set-to at 
fisticuffs, and the local “bobby ” had arrested them both as dis- 
turbers of the peace. Hamiora had the native fear of the lock-up, 
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and even if he had dared to go near, he could not have mended 
matters. 

There was nothing for it but to return to the kainga. He 
paddled across with a heavy heart. Even the sweet maize which 
Pipi brought for his evening meal did not tempt him, and he 
crept early to his blanket in the great smoky wharé. ‘The wahines 
and the men, scraping gum around the fire, chatted and laughed, 
and Ropata, the musician of the hapu, played hymn tunes on his 
concertina. Hamiora lifted his head and saw the group in the 
firelight. Once, when they sang, “There is a Happy Land,” 
Pipi called to him to join; but he would not respond. 

The fire burnt low; the last of the gum was scraped, and the 
resinous perfume of its dust gave way to the pungent smell of 
tobacco. Then the silence of night came over the wharé. The 
hapu slumbered. 

But Hamiora heard the growing sough of the wind in the 
forest, and he thought of rain, of Jack, and of the booms. He 
had dozed off when he was awakened by the pattering of rain on 
the ranpo roof. The wind was rising. The short sudden gusts 
which herald a storm, made the kahikatea trees groan dismally. 
There was a flash of lightning, a long low growl of thunder, then 
a deluge of rain. Hamiora shivered in his blanket, and listened. 
Big drops of water trickled on the floor, as the wind shook the 
thatch. The women sat up and commenced to wail. The men 
grunted sleepily. There was the stock of unpitted kumeras and 
potatoes; but in the darkness and rage of the storm, none dared 
venture out, 

-Hamiora thought of Jack, and wondered if the booms were 
safe, for this storm would surely bring down the flood, and, with 
it, hundreds of logs. Then he remembered that a scow had come 
into the creek during theday. Had the man fastened the chains? 
They were careless in this, trusting to Jack; and Jack was in the 
lock-up. If the logs were swept out to sea, his friend would 
certainly be disgraced and lose his billet. 

The whole situation flashed through the boy’s mind. He half 
rose with the idea of groping his way through the storm. Buta 
great blaze of lightning flashed in through the crevices of the 
slab walls, and a peal of thunder followed. Hamiora shuddered 
at thought of evil spirits which, the old people said, walked in 
the darkness. True, his Pakeha teacher had declared emphati- 
cally that this was nonsense, but race superstition cannot be 
killed in a generation. He snuggled down again in his blanket. 

But with the thought of the booms and the desire to help his 
friend, he once more raised himself. Then he heard the beat of 
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the rain and the roar of the wind, and he could not face the black 
night. Hone, his dog, had crept to him for warmth, and added 
his whine to the wail of the women. 

Suddenly an idea came to Hamiora. He would ask Pipi to go 
with him. Pipi was a strong girl of fourteen, who was braver 
than most of the boys, and was his sworn champion in the 
hapu. He rose to his feet, and stole across the floor. Hone the 
dog followed him. He opened the door, and a blast of wet wind 
curled round his bare legs. The dog shivered, and crawled back 
to shelter. Hamiora groped his way across to the women’s wharé, 
and called through a chink, “Pipi! Pipi!” The girl awoke, 
affrighted. She thought some evil spirit called her, and she 
asked, in trembling tones, “ What is it? who calls?” 

“It is Hamiora who wants you.” 

“Au-€! Is it you, Hamiora? Come in before the devils take 
you!” 

“Pipi! Pipi! The boom is open, and Jack is in the lock-up ; 
and the flood——-” 

“Ah! get back to your wharé, foolish one! Surely you will 
drown in such rain! Aué/ and the spirits——” 

Hamiora was already soaked to the skin, and the cold wind 
made him shiver. 

“Pipi! Pipi!” he called, “come with me!” 

Pipi opened the wooden shutter with the idea of dragging the 
boy inside; but a blinding flash of lightning made her draw back 
quickly, and bury her head in the mat coverings. 

Fear still held Hamiora; but the great resolve which had come 
to him, foreed him onwards. He stumbled along the narrow 
track, through the black kahikatea bush; all sorts of evil shapes 
hovered among the trees; the fern held taniwhas and goblins. 
Once, something struck wet against him, and he shrieked aloud. 
Once, he slipped, fell headlong into the swamp, and would have 
turned and fled back to the wharé, so frightened was he. 

But the thought of the logs floating out to sea, and of Jack’s 
losing his billet, spurred him onwards, At last, after a journey 
which seemed to have lasted for years, he came to Jack’s wharé, 
and felt his way along the narrow track to the booms. In the 
daytime it was safe enough, but now a false step might send him 
into rushing water. The creek was in flood, but so far as Hamiora 
could see, by the lightning flashes, the booms were swinging 
loosely in the slack water caused by the inflowing tide; but when 
the logs came down and the tide turned, the booms would sweep 
out with the current. 

The flood was rising fast; he could hear it in the deep gorge 
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beyond the pah. There was still time to secure the boom. If 
only he had a boat! The light of the scow showed out in mid- 
stream. He called loudly, “Hei-oa!” But the wind drowned 
his voice, and he realised the hopelessness of making the men hear, 

He stood in the darkness and sobbed. Then he rose to a great 
resolve. He would swim across to the big tree and fasten the 
chain. He lowered himself tremblingly in the cold muddy water, 
then struck out frantically for the opposite shore. Whe he 
reached the end of the logs, the flood water had already covered 
the chains. He groped for them with a desperate eagerness. It 
seemed as if his great endeavours were in vain. But, as he was 
giving up hope, his bare foot struck against the hard links. 

It was no easy task to drag the heavy chain through the shallow 
water and the soft mud to the bank. Yet at last he hitched it 
round the tree, and the booms were safe. He swam back, exhausted 
with his toil, and struggling painfully to Jack’s wharé, he fell 
asleep, soaked as he was, on the boom-man’s bunk. 

When he awoke it was morning. Through the grey mists 
which drove down the river he saw hundreds of logs jammed 
against the booms. The chain which he handled last night was 
creaking with the strain. 

He watched it anxiously. Even yet it might yield and all his 
labour be in vain. Then he saw through the haze Jack’s boat 
moving slowly against the current, and he recognised the bent 
figure at the oars. Jack stepped quickly ashore, looked at the 
chain, and said, “ Thank God!—who has done this for me?” 
Then he turned and saw Hamiora. 

“By !” he exclaimed, “them Maori friends of yours call 
you Taipo, but I reckon you’re an angel, and you've saved me, 
anyhow.” 

Hamiora asked him how he had got out of the lock-up. 

“Got out?” said Jack, “I'd hey carried the durned box away 
with me when I woke, only Mick Casey said he’d let me out if 
I'd go back again. Now the booms are safe, I can go. But, by 
Jupiter! I’ll give you a jolly good feed first. You're a white man 
you are, though you are a kid.” 

The kid has now charge of these very booms, for Jack has long 
ago gone the way of all flesh. But the great timber company has 
no more faithful guardian of their interests than the man who 
was once nick-named “ The little Taipo.” 





Hitpa Keane. 
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Voices. 
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“© tender voices, memory’s loving voices!” 


ConstDERING how few are the notes of the scale used the variety 
of tone to be noticed in human speech is little short of 
miraculous. No matter how great a crowd may be assembled, 
the voice of each member of it will differ from another. The 
only exceptions are when several members of a family are 
present ; then there will be striking voice-likenesses, for voices 
belong to families. 

Voices belong to nationalities also. Who can mistake the 
high-pitched American voice, which so often remains equally 
shrill and penetrating either in the sparkle of conversation 
or when uttering the fateful “I will,” in Holy Church? The 
soft Irish voice is more endearing, and the Scotch, at least an 
octave higher in the scale, is also pleasant; the voice of the 
Southerner, of the Teuton, the educated voice and the voice 
of “the man in the street,” town-bred voices and country voices, 
are all as varied as the faces of those to whom they belong. 
A man, who is ever so great an adept at languages, and has 
mastered every difficulty of tense and idiom, will often betray 
his nationality by an alien voice; imitation and association do 
wonders, but to arrive at such perfection as to catch the native 
tone of voice is to be a linguist indeed. 

Where among English-speaking people are we to look for the 
sweetest voices? Sir Morell Mackenzie tells us we shall find 
them among the Highlanders of Scotland; and in some of the 
districts of Inverness-shire, where, to the pure English taught 
by book and school, is added the low, clear, musical intonation 
of the native Gaelic, voice and speech are charming indeed—and 
wholly unlike the Highland-English of the novelist. Such 
gentle tones are a pleasure to hear, but with all deference to the 
opinion of an expert, nothing will dissuade the writer from giving 
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the palm, in the matter of speaking-voice, to our neighbours 
of the Emerald Isle. There is a pathos about the Irish voice 
that is equally winning either in laughter or in tears. 

About some voices there is singular fascination. A man has 
been known to fall in love with a voice and say “I will marry it,” 
and he has met with no disappointment afterwards: but voice igs 
not always an index to character. Every man in the world would 
choose that the woman he is to have and to hold should be gifted 
with a sweet, low voice, and it is a better dowry than good looks, 
for it lasts longer ; but the opinion of one well-versed in love-lore 
should never be forgotten :— 


“The Devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice 
An arrow for the heart, like a sweet voice.” 


To a woman a man’s voice appeals just as much. Be he ever 
so meagrely equipped in looks, his voice if pleasant, and above 
all cultivated, will give him nine points at once; if an Irishman 
perhaps more. There is not the slightest occasion for a man 
to have a soft voice; women do not look for dulcet tones. A 
good honest voice with the cachet that may be given by 
education, but is generally the outcome of birth and breeding— 
that is the voice to charm a woman. Too soft a voice may be 
a positive blemish—to a clergyman, for instance, unless he wishes 
his congregation to be lulled to slumber; he will do much better 
with a somewhat rugged voice, if only he uses it with power and 
pathos. Some of our successful lawyers have delightful voices: 
one cannot help thinking that the voices have hastened the 
success. There is one who charms you, if he only says “ How do 
you do?” 

Voices remain unchanged by time much longer than faces. 
How commonly we hear it said after long separation—‘“ I knew 
it to be you, directly I heard your voice.” On the other hand, 
when we rejoin those we love after the lapse of years nothing 
is so disconcerting as to find the voice changed. It does not 
often alter, but if it does there is a jarring sensation, and it takes 
us longer to get accustomed to this alteration than any other. 

I have heard it mooted that it is easy to tell when a person 
is in love, by the sound of the voice as the loved one’s name is 
mentioned. There is some truth in this, for the voice is tell-tale, 
and lets out more secrets than spoken words; the strained voice 
of grief and anxiety is terrible to hear; it is as if the strings had 
a mute placed on them; and the accustomed every-day voices 
of those who belong to us, how pleasant they are and how they 
dwell in the memory! 
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Nothing is so solemn as the Vow humana of a crowd—except 
the low thunder of waves upon the shore, or the roar of gathering 
winds before a storm. We have heard it sometimes when the 
key-note has been expectancy, quickly changed to joyful acclama- 
tion; how awful must be the voice of a suffering people? Gluck 
has confessed that the ground-tone of the noblest passage in one 
of his noblest operas was the voice of the populace he had heard 
in Vienna, crying to the Kaiser for— Bread, bread!” Through 
what aisles of pain did those voices wander that once cried 
“Crucify! Crucify!”? Were they mercifully stifled and the 
radiating sound-waves broken up? The theory that no sound 
once uttered ever ceases, that the vibrations of every spoken 
word echo through eternity, is an appalling one. 

There is a strange sense of incongruity when voices do not 
match their owners; when a soft-eyed girl has harsh tones, or a 
very small man possesses a voice of thunder! This is occasionally 
met with in the pulpit with startling effect; there is one cleric 
of whom it has been said, with unpardonable levity, “He might 
stand on the cliffs of Dover and preach to the heathen in 
Africa.” 

The influence of a beautiful voice has been recognised since 
time began; by the ancient Greeks and Romans no pains were 
thought too great to improve or strengthen the powers of speech. 
But we can go much further back than Cicero or Demosthenes ; 
Moses, like Demosthenes, was naturally “slow of speech.” Tradition 
has much to say about this, but we may leave the tales of the 
Talmud and Hakkabala to content ourselves with the simply 
pathetic words of Exodus—*O my Lord, I am not eloquent!” 
before Aaron, the ready speaker, was made the mouthpiece of 
Moses, 

Among the fiery spirits of the French Revolution the army of 
orators stands out in vivid colours. ‘“ Long-winded, unmelodious 
a3 the screech-owl ” (if we may take Carlyle’s word for it), sounded 
the prophetic voice of Robespierre, and rugged that of Danton ; 
and there was the impressive figure of Mirabeau, unrivalled, 
dramatic, sublime of voice, irresistible in debate, to whom after 
a great success in the Assembly, Mole, the celebrated actor, cried: 
“Ah, M. le Comte, what a speech! and with what an accent did 
you deliver it! You have surely missed your vocation.” This 
story, related by Dumont, reminds us of how the great debater, 
William Pitt, was compared with England’s Garrick. English 
speakers have a rougher tongue to struggle with, but the less 
mellifluous accents are made up for by British vigour. This 
same William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, is a noble type 
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of the English orator. Graceful, commanding, with eyes that flash 
with fire, and a voice of which Macaulay says: 


“ Even when it sank to a whisper, it was heard to the remotest benches ; 
and when he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of 
the organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases to the Court of Requests, and 
the precincts of Westminster Hall.” 


To actors, as to pleaders and politicians, voice, though not 
everything, is important. A poor voice handicaps; it is not so 
much strength as timbre that tells. The shouting of an indifferent 
voice is less audible than the whisper of a good one. Alas! who 
amongst us have never suffered under shouting which does but 
wake the echoes ? 

Those who remember Charles Kean speak of his voice as harsh 
but of marvellous power and capacity ; and in these days have we 
not Ellen Terry, and Sarah Bernhardt of the “golden voice”? Of 
royal voices one has heard about, that of Queen Victoria will never 
be forgotten, nor its wondrous charm, when, as a young girl of 
eighteen, white-robed, blue-ribboned, wearing her diamond crown, 
she spoke her first speech to the people, Th the soft, clear, silver 
tones that penetrated the building. We have remarked how lasting 
is beauty of voice ; the Queen was a striking example. The Right 
Hon. Sir Forace Rumbold, the diplomatist, in a recent paper,* 
gives a graphic account of a visit to Balmoral after his mission 
to China. Face to face with his sovereign, at her kindly look, 
her tearful eyes when the gallantry or losses of her soldiers and 
sailors were mentioned, and at the sound of her voice, he fell at 
once, 80 he says, sous son charme; straight to his heart went those 
sympathetic tones. 

Another royal voice one thinks of is that of King Louis XVI. 
With all his shortcomings was it not a plume in his bonnet to 
retain command of his voice when, on the scaffold, before the 
guillotine, he forgave his enemies and said “ Adieu” to France? 
The drums were beating; he bade them cease: so strong was his 
voice, 80 brave were his words, that his persecutors dreaded their 
effect on the people: “Tambours!” again they cried, and the 
King’s head fell. 

How many are the voices, sweet or terrible, that echo along the 
halls of time? Corinna, poetess and improvisatrice, laurel- 
wreathed and idolised by her countrymen—how would her 
tones strike us now? Mark Antony, persuasive, startling, 


* National Review, March, 1902. 
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moving the hardest heart to tears; Savonarola, the preaching 
monk; John Knox, strident, trumpet-tongued, defying the 
reigning Queens; Bishop Wilberforce, Mr. Gladstone, Tennyson 
reciting, half-singing, his beautiful lines, in a voice cadenced, 
powerful, searching as the wind. Like the listening child in 
marble, hand to ear we strive to catch the voices of the 
ast. 

' Macaulay and many others have said that the day of the 
power of the human voice is past, and the Press has taken 
its place. But this is only partly true. The magic of the 
voice can never die. Two professors of Harvard University, 
who have just written on “ Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech,”* are refreshingly alive to this fact. ‘The practical 
man,” they observe, who is talking by telephone and using a 
stenographer, “seldom has time to think he is the heir of all 
the ages.” Now and again, perhaps, “she amazing phenomenon 
of articulate speech comes home to hinz‘as a kind of commonplace 
miracle.” 

Too silent a home is never a very happy one. Of all the forms 
that bad temper can take, the least bearable is that which takes 
the form of speechlessness. Do we not all know the freezing tones 
that are thrown to us, as the ice melts? 

In home life, no voice is so drolly pathetic as that of the 
schoolboy who is at the parting of the ways; he does not know 
whether his next utterance will be in high falsetto, or the 
deepest bass, which must be more than a little inconvenient 
and embarrassing. How enchanting is the shrill, sweet chatter 
of the nursery nest, and how prettily the last new word is 
played with, as if it were a toy; and for pure passionless beauty 
few sounds can compare with the voice of the boy-chorister, 
who sings in a detached kind of way, lending to the music the 
magic of his throat, but giving nothing of himself to drag it 
down to earth. In church-music this selfless kind of singing 
is perfection, and seems to lift the soul to heights otherwise 
unattainable, 

Perhaps no voice can ever be altogether unpleasing that is 
perfectly sincere and natural, How then about the “smart voice,” 
twanging, strident and unmusical, that sometimes accompanies the 
slang of a smart set? If anything on earth should escape the 
vagaries of fashion surely it is the human voice. Marvellous is 
its influence to charm and to control animals. Wild, hard-mouthed 
horses, almost indifferent to bit and bridle, will fly like the wind, 
or check themselves suddenly, at the voice they have learned 


* Messrs. J. R. Greenhough and G. L. Kittredge. 
VOL, OXXVII, 21 
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to obey. Animals are never far developed that are not talked to; 
it seems to humanise their characters. 

We cannot wonder that the power of the human voice should 
be so great, for is it not the best interpreter of the soul? 
Articulate speech belongs to man alone; we enter this world with 
a cry, and when we leave it the first sign of our remoteness from 


those we love, is silence. 
F, A. B. 
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An Unknown Hero. 


os 


A tone while ago thore lived in a distant island, then scarcely 
known, a hero. There was nothing suggesting heroism in his 
profession, which was that of a schoolmaster, still less in his name 
—George Augustus Robinson; moreover, few have ever heard of 
him, for in the days in which he lived there were no such things 
as illustrated interviews, in which the hero is followed by easy 
stages from the cradle to decrepitude. For all that, Robinson 
was a true hero, and Tasmania, the scene of his labours, should 
keep his memory green. 

Born about the commencement of the nineteenth century, and 
starting life as a bricklayer in Hobart Town, Robinson is described 
- as a man of small means, small education, and small stature; 
great, however, was his heart, and great were his labours. The 
history of few countries records more shameful treatment of the 
native races than Tasmania. The white man’s burden was then 
unsung, while the black man’s revenge was the outcome of his 
attempted civilisation in the early thirties. It was perhaps but 
natural. When we consider the uses to which the island colony 
was put, we can only wonder that it has developed into the fair 
and happy land it has now undoubtedly become. 

“Convictism,” as we all know, was absolutely the only reason 
in the early days for the British occupation of Van Dieman’s 
land, and no wonder that the black inhabitants, who were 
gentle at the outset, changed as they came into contact with the 
only specimens of the white race in their vicinity, into the most 
ferocious and unforgiving of savages. In their subsequent quasi 
captivity, when they had become into a kind of anthropological 
study on Flinders Island—a human zoological garden—they were 
found to possess many unsuspected characteristics of a higher 
nature, 

With these remarks as to the setting of our picture we turn 
to Mr. Robinson, and find that, at the time mentioned, the rela- 
tions between black and white wore appalling. Extermination 

212 
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was the desire on both sides, and if the whites, by reason of the 
superiority of their weapons, seemed to have the permanent ad- 
vantage, the blacke in emulation certainly left no stone unturned, 
no spear unthrown. In the daytime we are told that the blacks 
would gather round the house of a settler, waving in their hands 
branches and other emblems of peace, while between their toes 
they dragged the heads of long spears hidden in the grass. 
Once within throwing distance, no man, woman or child was 
spared. But the blacks had a horror of the dark, and would 
not sleep except round a big fire, which, betraying their 
resting-place to the white man, frequently led to their wholesale 
destruction. 

These were the conditions of the colony when, for a salary of 
£50 a year,* Mr. Robinson volunteered to superintend a small 
colony of the natives on an island adjacent to the south end of 
Tasmania. He took up his position there with all the enthusiasm 
with which his nature abounded, laid the foundation of his know- 
ledge of the native mind and habits, and acquired the four dialects 
of the island. Unfortunately, the experiment was not a success, 
as the locality was within reach of the whalers, who at that 
time were plying a lucrative trade, with Hobart Town as their 
headquarters, and their dissolute habits undid the good work 
which Robinson was, with the utmost patience and courage, 
initiating. 

On the mainland of Tasmania matters were now approaching a 
crisis, and the Governor, Arthur, feeling that a blow must be 
struck to put a final check upon the awful series of murders 
committed on both sides, conceived the idea of forming one great 
line of white men across the island and driving the remaining 
blacks down to a peninsula where they could be caught at leisure. 
This cordon has been called in colonial history “The Black Line,” 
and was formed by men of the 63rd, 40th, 57th and 17th Regi- 
ments, who were quartered in the islend, supplemented by all the 
able-bodied residents—a veritable “levy en masse”—and was 
joined in on all sides with acclamation. 

Imagine a line of men starting from the north of Ireland and 
stretching across to the extreme south; imagine also a mountainous 
and rugged Ireland, covered for the greater part with heavy 
timber and virgin forest and underwood, with snow on the higher 
peaks, and take the number engaged at 3000; even then the 
comparison would be imperfect. Need it be added that, after 
much privation and hardship, the line approached its goal only to 
find that the quarry had vanished and one boy, taken by accident, 


* Afterwards raised to £100, 
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was the only captive they had to show for an expenditure of 
£30,000. 

Naturally, dejection settled upon the islanders, and here 
was Robinson’s opportunity; forthwith he applied to Governor 
Arthur for leave to go through the country unarmed, trusting 
entirely to the confidence which he felt he could create among 
the blacks to bring them in by persuasion alone. A contemporary 
wrote—“I confess that, after all I had seen and experienced, I 
thought Mr. Robinson either a madman or an impostor.” In 
his own words, written at a subsequent date, Robinson says :— 


“Tn all my difficulty my sole dependence was on the Omnipotent Being, 
and I may truly say I was led in paths which I knew not, preserved in 
danger by this Power alone. Frequently have I seen the sun go down 
without any expectation of beholding it again; in the morning I have 
been surrounded by savage blacks with their spears presented at me, and 
have been spared when all hope fled.” aa 


We have in our own times seen one man, Cecil Rhodes, going 
unarmed to “palaver” with hostile native chieftains, and great 
praise has been his portion; but this was in the midst of an open 
space, with comrades capable of amply avenging his death, and 
in the course of recognised warfare. Here, however, was & 
man who, of set purpose, was to sojourn amidst a hostile and 
oppressed race, whose impulse on seeing a white man unarmed 
was to kill him. 

With ten natives and eight Europeans Robinson began his 
peaceful campaign, and at the outset fortune smiled on him. 
Gradually, as his intercourse with the blacks became wider, 
parties would come in after hearing his words and put themselves 
completely under his orders. Those unacquainted with the 
country can form no adequate idea of the mere difficulty of travel 
that this course of work entailed; the devoted few slept in the 
camps of the natives when opportunity offered, and many a time 
lay down with no certain knowledge of whether they would wake 
or not on the following morning. At times they would come 
across a remnant of an old fighting tribe who were not easily to 
be persuaded, and on one occasion they were surrounded by a 
band who raised their war-cry and lifted their spears. Robinson, 
however, advanced into their midst, and by addressing them in 
their native tongue succeeded in winning their confidence and 
saving his own life. 

Thus by degrees small parties were brought in and located on 
a neighbouring island where they were at last safe from their 
white enemies. Other white men were encouraged to join 
in the work by Robinson’s noble example; by the Governor's 
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orders all armed interference was forbidden, and after three years 
of hard work nearly all the natives were accounted for. 

One encounter in particular nearly cost Robinson his life: a 
band numbering some twenty had been connected with a 
notorious murder and, as their chance of pardon seemed desperate, 
surrounded Robinson and his few attendants and tried to rush 
them. 

The friendly blacks escaped over the river, but Robinson could 
not swim, and would have fallen a victim had not Truganini, a 
female native who was his companion throughout the whole of 
his perilous career and who deserved the highest honour for her 
fidelity, pushed him across, clinging to a log, to safety on the 
farther shore. From the other bank he besought his would-be 
murderers to return with him, and a few obeyed. The rest, how- 
ever, were only dissuaded from crossing the river and annihilating 
the peace party when they saw a big fire lighted, which they 
took to be a signal for reinforcements. 

On another occasion for several days the same devoted band 
followed their course through snow up to their waists until they 
managed to overtake a party of fugitives and by dint of reasoning 
induced them to come in. 

The number eventually collected is given at two hundred and 
three. This seems small, but it must be remembered that these 
were all that were left of about one thousand who had been the 
terror of the island. And the greater part of these few survivors 
had in their time committed murders of the most treacherous 
sort, and would then have been ready to add to their number, 
gentle though they afterwards became. The quiet persuasions of 
Robinson were in all probability the only kind words that had 
even fallen on their ears from a white man’s lips, 

At this point the active mission of our hero ceased. He had 
spent in all five years of hardship and danger, and at the end had 
succeeded, without the spilling of a single drop of blood, in doing 
what all the inhabitants of the island, at the expenditure of large 
sums of money, had failed to accomplish. 

Robinson’s usefulness and Christian spirit did not stop here. 
The natives were placed under his charge and deported to a 
neighbouring island, where they had room to rove and game to 
pursue. Under his care they had the best chance that could be 
given to them of a happy existence, but they never could forget 
their old home and hunting ground, which was visible from their 
land of exile. Often, we are told, they would gaze across the 
dividing seas with tears in their eyes; and in a generation their 
place knew the Tasmanian natives no more. 
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Melancholy as the extinction of a race must be, can any praise 
be too high for this white man, originally a bricklayer of 
small means, who had dared such risks for such a cause, dared 
them too in the days when merit was content to be its own 
reward? We are glad to record that in Tasmania full apprecia- 
tion was given to his efforts, and we hope that readers of this 
brief record will pay a tribute of respect to the memory of George 
Augustus Robinson. 

H. 
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Grandmother's Arithmetic. 


A HUNDRED years ago, When the education of women was mainly 
confined to ‘Mangnall’s Questions,’ so far as science was con- 
cerned; when their linguistic accomplishments were limited to 
a little French and less Italian, when ‘Murray’s Grammar’ 
reigned supreme over the English language, when the “use of 
the globes,” conchology, wax-flower making, and Persian painting 
were “extras,” when even Pinnock was in his cradle, and 
Mrs. Markham was not born, there existed a book called 
‘Arithmetic on a new Plan,’ to which we desire to draw atten- 
tion, as it seems a pity so amusing a work should be hidden away 
on the highest shelves of old libraries. 

Had Miss Jemima Pinkerton dared to present Becky Sharpe 
with a copy of this book, as well as of ‘Johnson’s Dictionary,’ 
we tremble to think what its fate would have been; if the 
dictionary was thrown over the garden-wall, Butler’s ‘ Arithmetic 
on a new Plan’ would inevitably have been hurled to perdition. 
A more exasperating work to young women of Becky Sharpe’s 
calibre, or even to the Amelia Sedleys of the world, we cannot 
conceive. 

We are informed on the title-page that the book is intended 
to answer the double purpose of arithmetical instruction and 
miscellaneous information, but the author omitted to mention 
the third aim of his work, to read a lecture and point a lesson on 
every sum he sets his pupils—to touch his arithmetic with 
morality from the first page to the last. His dogmatism beggars 
description. 

This edifying little treatise was designed, as the title-page 
informs us, “for the use of young ladies;” it would be useless 
in the present day, as the class for which it was intended no 
longer exists under that name; “ young ladies,” nowadays, stand 
behind counters eight hours out of the twenty-four, and the book 
was not meant for them, though the sums might have been very 
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useful to them. The modern young woman who plays hockey 
and cricket, who smokes and cycles, who goes to college as a 
matter of course just as her brothers go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
would scorn the appellation, as she would the tambour-frame 
and spinning-wheel, the cross-stitch and the samplers, and the 
other young-lady-like occupations of her ancestresses. 

The plan of this work, which went into at least four editions, 
is to break the book up into numbered paragraphs, each ending 
with a sum, on subjects ranging from the Battle of Thermopyle 
to the Royal Exchange, from Moses to Robinson Crusoe, from 
sack-wine to tea, from Babylon to London Bridge, from sedan- 
chairs to mail-coaches, from comets to cheese, from planets to 
mutton, from the Solar system to smallpox, from suppers to 
castor-oil (perhaps a natural sequence), from beavers to hats; 
from Cleopatra to needles, an inevitable leap; from Egypt to 
cucumbers and garlic; from Jerusalem to Islington, a far cry 
indeed ; from the ‘ Wonders of the World’ to a grateful servant, 
from a goose to genius, from the Garden of Eden to ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ from Peter the Hermit to Parmesan cheese. 

This list might be continued indefinitely, but it is long enough 
to show that the “ miscellaneous information” promised on the 
title-page, if “Caviare to the general,” is certainly not wanting 
in variety. 

The one persistent element is the author's dogmatism; we feel 
he missed his vocation, he ought to have been a preacher as well 
asa teacher. “ Any stick,” we know, “ will do to beat a dog”; 
any subject furnishes our writer with a text for a sermon. 
Playing cards draw forth a homily two pages long, in the course 
of which we are told, “A man may shufile cards from noon to 
midnight without tracing any new idea in his mind, or being 
able to recollect the day by any other token than his gain or loss, 
and a confused remembrance of agitated passions and clamorous 
altercations.” And the benediction with which he concludes this 
discourse is the profound arithmetical problem: ‘“ What are 684 
packs of cards at 3s, 3d. the pack?” 

Sometimes, but rarely, he is epigrammatic; as when, in a 
paragraph on Vitellius, an “imperial glutton,” he tells us, 
“Gluttony is a vice in a great fortune, a curse in a small one.” 


- Again, “Economy is the best source of generosity”; and to 


enforce this maxim he tells the story of a very rich man who, 
having scolded a maidservant vehemently for throwing a match 
into the fire when she had used but one of its ends, sent a cheque 
for £50 to a charity five minutes afterwards. 

The good and evil effects of tea-drinking were apparently as 
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much disputed a century ago as to-day; William Butler devotes 
a whole page to the subject, and has some scathing remarks on the 
adulteration of tea, and concludes with this profound problem: 
“What was the value per pound of each sort of the above- 
mentioned deceptive articles? and supposing two-thirds of the 
entire quantity made in twenty-four weeks to have been of the 
inferior quality, and the remainder the fine sort, what did 
the arch impostor receive for the whole?” 

We trust we shall not be maligning the memory of our 
arithmetician if we suggest that he appears to have liked some- 
thing stronger than tea, for no less than thirty-two paragraphs 
are devoted to the description of thirty-two kinds of wine; 
brandy, whiskey, and rum also have a paragraph apiece. He 
draws the line at gin, not out of consideration for the “ young 
ladies” for whom he was catering, for surely the porter, spruce- 
beer, brown stout, nut-brown, stingo and mum, all of which he 
describes and propounds sums upon, were just as little likely to 
be patronised by them. 

The arithmetic taught by Mr. Butler is by no means of an 
advanced type, but he excuses himself by saying that he writes 
solely (in italics) for youNG LapiEs (in small capitals); he adds, 
“Vulgar and decimal fractions are of little utility except in a 
few particular employments.” Girls of the twentieth century with 
no turn for mathematics may perhaps be disposed to think that 
even the eighteenth century had some advantages. 

As might be expected from a gentleman so prone to moralise 
as our author, early rising is a text on which he waxes very 
eloquent; Solomon, Dr. Doddridge, and John Wesley are all 
quoted in praise of this virtuous habit, and he concludes with so 
interesting a problem from a moral as well as an arithmetical 
point of view that we must quote it. “ How much time in the 
course of forty years does a person who rises at five o'clock in 
the morning gain over another who continues in bed till seven, 
supposing them both to go to rest at the same time at night?” 
And the answer is—think of it all ye who do not rise early, and 
who late take rest—* 3 years, 121 days, and 6 hours.” 

In a paragraph on “embroidery,” used in its wider sense, 
Mr. Butler bestows extravagant praise on a contemporary of 
his own, a Miss Linwood, of whom we fear this untoward genera- 
tion has scarcely heard. The paragraph is so delicious we must 
quote it. 


“Though the exquisite performances of this accomplished lady have 
for some time been the admiration of many thousands in the metropolis, 
and have acquired for herself the celebrity that her splendid talents so 
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justly merit, still even at the hazard of being charged with communicating 
trite intelligence, we cannot forbear the formal mention of Miss Linwood, 
in whose hands the needle has become a formidable rival to the pencil.” 


What would the good man have said could he have visited the 
South Kensington School of Art Needlework ? 

In politics our author was a Whig, and he is never so happy 
as when dealing with any political subject, unless it be when 
touching on religion. In a paragraph headed the “ Decollation 
of Charles I.,” he informs his young lady pupils that the “ so- 
called blessed martyr was a martyr to nothing but to his 
obstinacy and his despotic disposition.” 

He is particularly fine when writing on “peasants,” “ mechanics,” 
“servants,” and “artisans,” or any topic that gives him an oppor- 
tunity of exalting the value of labour over riches. ‘“ Have such 
men,” he asked, “no riaHTs in a state; are they to be stigma- 
tised by aristocratic pride and insolence as the ‘ swinish multitude’ 
and to be treated with contempt?” Knights of chivalry we 
learn in another place are weak and useless things compared to 
the modern manufacturer, 


“Even the country gentleman, the most respectable character of all 
those lilies of the valley who neither toil nor spin, sinks in this comparison, 
for the poor peasant who cultivates his estate is of more importance 
than he.” 


In a paragraph on newspapers, from which we incidentally 
gather that in 1805 the Morning Chronicle cost sixpence each 
number and was published daily, we learn that the first printed 
newspaper that appeared in the world was published in England, 
and that the British Museum has several copies of newspapers 
furnished in 1588 when the Spanish Armada was in the British 
Channel, Even as long ago as 1792 there were printed in 
London twelve daily newspapers, nine evening papers, and nine 
weekly papers, and that same year there were no less than sixty- 
nine different country papers published in England. 

If our author had given us more of this kind of “ miscellaneous 
information” concerning his own period, and fewer diatribes 
against the aristocracy and those who differed from him in creed, 
with less moralising, his little book would have been much more 
valuable to us. 

It is interesting to a generation whose motor power is 
electricity to learn that coaches were first introduced into 
England in 1580, or, according to Dr. Priestly, in 1558; mail 
coaches to Bristol were not established till more than two hun- 
dred years later in 1784, to other parts of England in 1785. It 
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seems extraordinary that though coaches were in general use 
among the nobility and gentry in London in 1605, it should have 
been one hundred and seventy-nine years before they arrived at 
mail coaches. They certainly moved very slowly in those by- 
gone times. 

In these days of steam it is very odd to find our author con- 
gratulating himself that “the art of navigation had been 
exceedingly improved in modern times and the greatest advan- 
tage moderns have over ancients is the mariner’s compass” which 
he proceeds to describe. If he could have known that in less 
than in a century we should cross the Atlantic in six days! 

In some ways they were not so much behind us in 1805 as we 
should suppose; appended to the volume before us is a selection 
of cuttings from newspapers reviewing the work, the plums 
extracted just as we advertise our books in the present day, and 
from it we learn that in 1799 there existed among others a 
magazine called The Lady’s Monthly Musewm and another called 
The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Magazine; one can’t help 
longing for a copy of this last; we could not do the like in 1903. 
Imagine the Boy’s Own Paper and the Lady's Realm rolled into 
one! 

Among Mr. Butler’s appreciations is one from Miss Edgeworth, 
who truly remarks, “ ‘ Butler's Arithmetical Questions’ will supply 
many entertaining as well as instructive questions.” Was she 
thinking of the question where the sum is to be multiplied by 
the Muses and divided by the Graces when she said “ enter- 
taining”? Or was the reduction of the weight of Absalom’s hair 
from shekels to avoirdupois in her mind? 

At the end of the book two or three pages are devoted to 
questions for examination, and we doubt if even those who pass 
with honours at the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
would not find some of Mr. Butler’s questions posers. 

Would the following questions, for example, have been 
correctly answered by last year’s students: “Who besieged 
Numantia? What did Dr. Aikin observe concerning books? 
What was the value of a Jacobus? Where was Ariconium 
situated? What female was invited to partake of bread dipped 
in vinegar?” The answer to this last question is, in the words 
of our author, “The amiable Ruth.” Some of the questions are 
surely superfluous, e.g. “ What was the name of the Vicar of 
Bray?” Another ridiculous question is, “For what sum did 
Tillotson’s posthumous sermons sell?” And this is seriously 
propounded as a suitable question for the examination paper of 
“young ladies” in 1805, 
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What the author describes as “the concluding scene in the 
present performance” (in his case a question on the interest of 
the sum that a certain Mr. Thomas Firmin, who began life with 
a hundred pounds, possessed at his decease) shall in ours be an 
example ofthe method in which Mr. Butler taught simple 
addition. This sum gives some idea of the breadth of his 
culture :— 

“To as many guineas as Cesar received wounds in his assassina- 
tion, add as many seven shilling pieces as the Siege of Troy con- 
tinued years.” The answer is not given. 


Darutey DALE. 
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Che Emancipation of Cecilia Mason. 


i. 


“T soutp like to accept this,” said Cecilia Mason, handing the 
invitation dutifully to her mother. Ten years ago, at least in 
country parts, children were still dutiful. 

They were at lunch; both the meat dishes placed before Mrs. 
Mason, which perhaps was significant. 

“ Chicken or mutton, Cissie?” asked the lady, as she had asked 
everyone; but to her maiden daughter she added, “you had 
better take mutton, my dear, it is more nourishing after your 
cold.” Cissie took the mutton. 

“No, my dear, no,” said Mrs. Mason, when she had read the 
letter. ‘I don’t like that kind of thing. Your cousins go about 
without a chaperon, but you know quite well I have never per- 
mitted it to my girls.” 

“ But——” began Cecilia. 

“ Cissie,” said her mother, “you are the only one of my 
daughters who has ever rebelled.” 

“ You forget, mamma,” said poor Cissie, “ how old I am getting.” 
She had an uneasy feeling that her cousins had thought she would 
do for the chaperon. 

“Nonsense, my dear. You look just as young as ever you did; 
and besides, age has absolutely nothing to do with it,” said the 
mother with decision. 

She was an admirable imperious woman, slightly deficient in 
reasoning power. She ruled her household with a rod of iron, 
and to Cecilia was a tyrant; for Cecilia was delicate, pretty, and 
a baby. 

So at least thought Mrs. Mason; outsiders, however, did not 
apply these epithets to Miss Mason, for in mind and body she was 
exactly like everybody else, and had been a good many years 
younger than she was to-day. 

“Change of air would, however, brace you before winter,” 
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reasoned Mrs. Mason, musingly. ‘I know what I willdo. Jane 
Seaton gave you a standing invitation, Cissie, so I will ask her 
to receive you at once.” 

Cecilia sighed for her cousins and the fancy ball; but her 
mother always regulated her movements, and besides—well, she 
had a secret fancy for Charlie Seaton (who persistently fled from 
her a8 @ dull person), and so, though without expectation of so 
much as seeing him, she consented to visit his not very interesting 
parents. 

“Make yourself happy, my love,” said Mrs. Mason, wrapping 
her daughter up for the journey. “Jane Seaton will be as careful 
of you as I am myself.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Cecilia, with a faint sigh, and took her 
place beside the elderly acquaintance travelling in the same 
direction, whose escort Mrs. Mason had requested for her 
daughter. 

After they had started this lady made a remark. 

“ How kind of you, dear Miss Mason, to come with me. I feel 
quite lost when I have no one to look after me.” 

Cecilia blushed violently ; she felt an impostor whose proper 
position is pointed out to her. 


II, 


Tue Seatons lived in a nice old house, in a nice old village a long 
way from everybody else. Mr. Seaton was vicar of a struggling 
acricultural parish, and he had a nice old church with Norman 
arches and a chained Bible, occasionally visited by bicyclists. It 
was a pretty place in the summer; and Cecilia had liked the 
garden when the roses were in blossom and the nightingales 
sang, and Charlie, home from sea, was digging and whistling 
lustily, and, alas! quite forgetting that there was a young lady 
Visitor. 

At present the garden was damp and disagreeable, the leaves 
had all tumbled off the trees, Charlie was at Chatham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seaton had both grown old and rather stupid, and not one 
antiquary appeared to inspect the church. Cecilia took little 
walks by herself, and she made a sketch of the sleepy village 
across the sleepy stream and the sleepy old man who sat all day 
on the bridge caning a chair. 

On the third day Mr. Seaton caught cold, and Mrs. Seaton 
(Jane) ran about after him with black currant tea; on the fourth 
a telegram came from their daughter-in-law to say that Philip, 
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her husband, a busy professional man in another county, was 
alarmingly ill and wanted his parents. 

Mrs. Seaton set off at once, of course; and when Cecilia offered 
to go home, replied fervently : 

“On no account, my dearest Cissie! My husband requires 
someone to take care of him. You will remind him, dear, will 
you not, that his heart is weak ?” 

Cecilia, the helpless baby, saw Mrs. Seaton off in the train, and 
herself conducted the pony-carriage home. Two terrors possessed 
her. If Tommie kicked, could she control him? And was she 
quite sure of the way? 

However, she reached the Vicarage all right, and spent a 
peaceful evening with the vicar. They both forgot the currant 
tea, but he seemed none the worse, At prayers she had to play 
the hymn and lead the singing. Mr. Seaton fell a-coughing in 
the middle of the chapter, and pushed the book to Cecilia, who 
finished it for him. As she got into bed that night she said to 
herself : 

“T don’t believe mamma will like me to stay on here without 
Mrs. Seaton. She will imagine I require a chaperon.” 


ITT. 


Next day her troubles began. 

“Please, ma’am, the master says will you order dinner?” said 
the cook, very meek, and presenting a pile of pass-books. “The 
mistress always visits the larder and weighs the raw meat.” 

Cecilia had never been called ma’am before, and was half 
flattered, half offended. Also she knew nothing about house- 
keeping, and though she inspected the larder she allowed the cook 
to settle everything. 

“She ain’t no good,” thought that observant personage. So 
dropping her meekness, and putting her arms akimbo, she planted 
herself before the young lady, and said : 

“T’m going away to-morrow, ma’ain.” 

“ Going away ?” gasped Cecilia. 

“On my ’oliday. It’s all settled with the missus.” 

“ Oh, do pray wait till your mistress comes back!” said Cecilia. 

“No, I can’t wait. It’s my sister’s wedding.” 

“« And—who will do the cooking ?” ventured the visitor. 

“ That ain’t my look out,” said the cook. “I’m going at six a.m. 
to-morrow, for a fortnight, by the missus’s orders. There!” 

Cecilia fled. She consulted Mr, Seaton, but he looked quite 
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helpless, and only said he did not like this new cook. Cecilia 
summoned the housemaid, who had been years at the Vicarage, 
and was gentle and elderly. Yes, it was quite true; the mistress 
had given cook a holiday, though not, Sarah thought, for a fort- 
night; Sarah would not like cook to think she had made any 
difficulties about her holiday. Cook was a bit nasty sometimes if 
interfered with. 

“Well,” said Cecilia, with decision (she was amazed by her 
own decision), “she must go, and we will get a substitute.” 

But Sarah knew of no substitute. 

' “Then,” said Cecilia, still more decidedly, “ you and I must just 
do the work ourselves.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Sarah gently, and required advice about the 
milking and churning, and baking and washing, till Cecilia felt 
overwhelmed. She ordained that Freddy, the coachman, should 
churn; that the town baker should bake, and the village laundress 
wash ; and then she sat down and wrote to her mother, admitting 
ps her position was awkward, and that too much was expected 
of her. 

Presently the old clergyman brought her a bundle of letters, 
most of them addressed to his wife; he looked very much harassed, 
and wanted instruction as to the answering of invitations to dinner, 
inquiries about Philip, the character ofa scullery maid, and the 
management of a needle-work guild. Cecilia undertook to write 
what was necessary, and sat down in trepidation. 

Suppose she made mischief? Worse than Mr. Seaton would 
have done himself? This seemed scarcely likely, as she admitted 
with a smile; and she was very diligent fer five minutes. Where- 
upon came Sarah with the tidings that the village women had 
come for the medicines. 

“What medicines ?” cried Cecilia, aghast. 

She had to dispense sundry cordials and liniments which 
frightened her out of her wits, and to listen to interminable 
stories about old Jones with the rheumatiz, and the baby who 
had fallen into a saucepan, and the little girl with the brownkitis; 
and as Mrs. Seaton was away, wouldn’t the young lady come 
herself and see how all these persons were a-doing ? 

They lived a long way off, and the weather was stormy and 
extraordinarily cold for November. Cecilia felt sure her mother 
would not wish her to go out at all; but Mr. Seaton gave her a 
dozen messages in contrary directions, so she threw in the sick 
People as well, and walked miles, and read the Bible to Jones, and 
prescribed for the children, and hoped no one would detect her 
inexperience, 
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The day seemed one long battle, and she was most thankful 
when it came to an end and she slept the sleep of the just. 

Next morning there was a strong gale blowing, with occasional 
showers of fine peppéry snow, already drifting about alarmingly. 
Cecilia was dressing, and reflecting upon the truly dreadful life 
Mrs. Seaton must lead, when she heard a shriek, and then the old 
housemaid running about and calling her. She flew downstairs 
in her dressing-gown. 

Gentle Mr. Seaton, making the coffee as was his wont, had 
received a telegram to say his son was sinking fast, so down he 
fell flat on the floor in a faint; and Sarah, beside herself with 
terror, tried to revive him with her own cup of tepid tea fetched from 
the kitchen. How Cecilia had to bestir herself to find brandy and 
eal volatile, and even a mere glass of water, all the time thinking 
the poor man dead, for though she had once or twice fainted 
herself, she had never been suffered by her mamma to witness so 
agitating a performance, 

“You do keep your head most wonderful, miss!” said Sarah, 
admiringly; and the young lady felt a little comforted, and 
addressed herself to making the coffee in a very complicated 
coffee-pot while the now recovering clergyman mourned for his son. 

“T must go to him at once!” he said. “ And to his poor young 
wife, just expecting her baby; and to my poor Jane who will be 
heartbroken, Our beloved Philip! our eldest! our pride! Ring 
the bell, my kind Cissie, and order the carriage to take me to the 
train.” 

“Mr. Seaton,” said Cecilia, “ you are surely not going to travel 
‘jn this weather, with your weak heart, and that dreadful cold?” 

“T must go to my poor boy,” mourned Mr. Seaton. 

Cecilia hastily despatched Sarah for the doctor to forbid this 
mad journey. Then (the cook having gone) she herself boiled 
the eggs and kept Mr. Seaton quiet by packing his portmanteau. 
No one who has not tried, knows the difficulty of finding the right 
saucepan in a strange house; and how can a modest young lady 
guess the number of dressing-gowns and shirts an elderly clergy- 
man will require to wear at a death-bed ? 

But alas! Freddy and the pony-carriage were ready long before 
Sarah had returned with the doctor, and Cecilia, having no 
authority over her host, had to let him depart. At the last minute, 
remembering that it was Saturday, she inquired what would 
happen to-morrow about church. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Seaton, with composure, “I am glad you thought 
of that. Providentially—it is quite providential, Cissie—my old 
friend Hardy is coming this afternoon for a‘few days, You will 
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explain the circumstances, and he will take the Services. You, 
my good little girl, will superintend the Sunday School.” 

“ No, no ”—began Cecilia, but he continued in the same placid 
abstracted voice : 

“Tf, as I fear, my poor boy dies, I shall bring him to lie in our 
own churchyard, and I shall ask you to make all arrangements for 
the funeral——” 

“Mr, Seaton ”’—began Cecilia, but he was gone; and, now 
absolutely alone, she sat down on the hearthrug the picture of 
perplexity. The care of the house was bad enough; now she had 
the care of the church as well, and the arrangements for a funeral; 
no cook, a snowstorm, and a totally strange man coming upon her 
as visitor. She sighed and shook her head dolorously. Then she 
smiled; the stranger would surely be less of a charge than the 
gentle, coughing, fainting Mr. Seaton! 

She jumped up, and addressed herself to work, wondering much 
whether Freddy had milked the cow before starting with his 
master. And now she actually laughed a real merry girlish 
laugh; for at least no one could expect her to milk cows or to 
preach sermons. She ran gaily upstairs and made the beds. 

Sarah returned presently, very cross with the snow, and saying 
she had taken a chill and must bathe her feet and make herself 
some tea; the doctor was also cross, at having been fetched for 
nought. But Cecilia appeased them both and gave a quite 
erroneous impression that she was a cheerfal, capable sort of 
person, experienced in catastrophes. 

And then, Mr. Seaton having carried off all the household keys, 
she spent fifty-six minutes trying to open the linen-press that 
she might find sheets for the strange clergyman’s bed. With 
corkscrew and a hairpin, she succeeded at last and clapped her 
hands in triumph, 

Then Freddy returned and brought her a message scribbled 
by Mr. Seaton as he was stepping into the train. 

“I have telegraphed to Charlie bidding him come home at 
once,” 

Unhappy Cecilia! She jumped to her feet and walked up and 
down the room in the greatest indignation. Tho tiresome, 
blundering, ridiculous old man! Charlie, of all people in the 
world! Charlie! 

Of course, she had often been glad to see Charlie (to admire 
him from afar); but really at this moment, when she was so 
entirely im a false position, there was not a human being whose 
gpa she desired less than that of the already contemptuous 
sailor, 
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“T won't stay!” said Cecilia; “mamma would not wish it. 
I will go straight off home! I won’t be here to see him ; I won't, 
I won’t! Nothing shall induce me! I had rather, much rather, 
never see him again in my whole life!” 

She blushed crimson, and stamped her foot; Charlie would 
perhaps imagine that she had asked for him ! 

She ran out to Freddy to consult him at once about trains for 
her homeward journey. 

Now factotum Freddy was deaf by nature, and deafer by 
design, so that conversation with him was always irritating. 
Cecilia made him a long explanatory speech, and, at its end, he 
put his face close to hers and said: “ Eh?” very slowly. 

She said it all over again with great clearness and good temper ; 
then he said, “ Eh?” again. 

After ten minutes, however, he condescended to reply. 

“Noa; Tommie don’t go twice to the station in this weather. 
You must wait till to-morrow; and play the organ in church, 
too, for the organist’s childer got the scarlet fever, and if he 
dares to come to the church, I'll walk out.” 

“T am returning home, I tell you!” cried Cecilia. 

“Then you'll walk to the station,” said Freddy, “and carry 
yer box.” 

“You must get me a cart,” said Cecilia. 

“Eh?” said Freddy, very slowly. 

“ You must get me a cart,” shouted Cecilia. 

“I ain’t agoing outside this blessed place no more to-day,” 
said Freddy, who was polishing a bit of harness as if his life 
depended on it. 

Cecilia went in; packed her trunk and waited on Fortune. 
After a solitary lunch she made a cake; and at three, offended 
by the gloom of the snowy November day, she shut the shutters. 
Then Mr. Hardy, the strange clergyman, came, and she ran forth 
eagerly to meet him. He was arriving in a cab. Joy! that cab 
should carry her away! But the cabman, alarmed by the drift 
round the gate, refused to come farther; Mr. Hardy got out, paid 
him, and walked up the drive; the vehicle hurried away before 
Cecilia could make her desires known. She felt half relieved, — 
then disappointed; then relieved again. She would have to 
stay till to-morrow! It could not be helped. 

Mr. Hardy advanced, carrying his bag. Alas! another frail- 
looking old man, witha limp. “He is not able-bodied at all!” 
sighed Cecilia, and wished herself clear of the whole business; 
then again felt inclined to see it through. She stood at the door 
holding a lamp, and seeming very hospitable and pleasant. 
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Mr. Hardy, mounting the steep hall door steps, looked up and 
wondered who she could be. 

Looking up was a blunder. It had snowed, and thawed, and 
rained and frozen again, and the steps were a sheet of ice. 
When he looked up he shifted his centre of gravity, his feet flew 
from under him, and away he and the Gladstone bag rolled to 
the bottom of the steps and out into the snowdrift. 

How Cecilia picked him up and got him into the house she 
never could remember. At any rate no one came to her assis- 
tance ; and the good man had sprained his leg, and was manifestly 
much shaken and more than half-stunned. 


IY. 


Ir was five o'clock and pitch dark. The last train from London 
was in and Charlie Seaton had not arrived. ‘ That’s a mercy!” 
Cecilia told herself; and thought she meant it. It was raining; 
and a pipe had burst, which Freddy was mending with much fuss 
and manifest incapacity. Drip, drip, drip! was still coming 
through the ceiling and splashing into the baths and foot tubs 
which Cecilia had collected and placed on the stairs to receive it. 

Sarah was very busy holding a candle for Freddy; so Cecilia 
had been to the kitchen and prepared refreshments for Mr. Hardy, 
the strange clergyman, whose leg she had bandaged with vinegar 
poultices and who now lay on the sofa looking much exhausted. 
He had, however, the dangerously brilliant eye of the enthusiast, 
and he accepted Cecilia’s ministrations as a matter of course. 

“And so, my dear Miss Mason,” he said, sipping his tea, 
“Seaton expects me to take the Services to-morrow. But I am 
unprepared ; I have no sermons with me, and this unhappy leg 
may prevent my getting to church at all. I know this leg; 
I have met with the accident before. It is not dangerous, but 
it makes me a cripple. What do you propose to do?” 

“Really,” cried Cecilia, “I am not the person to settle it! 
What do I propose to do? In such weather no one will come to 
church, so I suggest we have no Service at all!” 

Mr. Hardy smiled seraphically. 

“That is a most natural remark on your part, dear Miss 
Mason,” he said, “but a minister of Holy Church allows himself 
no such easy escape from difficulties. Rather than deny the 
bread of life to even one poor soul who comes expecting it— 
through the snow, the dear earnest creature—I will be carried 
to church in a litter, and read the Service on my back, Let me 
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see—poor Seaton will expect some reference in the sermon to 
what I fear by that time will be his bereavement, and I remember 
the dear man always preaches in a black gown. It is antiquated, 
but I must respect his wishes. Can you find me the black gown, 
my dear Miss Mason?” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Cecilia, “and I really doubt, Mr. 
Hardy, whether you are fit to officiate. Mr. Langbridge of 
Flowerton, the next parish, has a curate, I think; could we not 
borrow him? But the misfortune is I have no messenger. 
Freddy is plumbing, and he says the snow has got into the roof 
and he must clear it out. That means, of course, that he does 
not choose to go to Flowerton! and Sarah is too old; and to send 
to the village for a boy is equally difficult, for the bridge over 
the stream is blocked with the drift, and the next: bridge is two 
miles off. I have that on the authority of the butcher who has 
only now arrived with our dinner! There never was such a 
chapter of accidents! I had hoped Charlie—Lieutenant Seaton— 
would have been here to help us; but he has evidently missed 
the train. So there we are!” 

Mr. Hardy pondered for a few minutes, and his dangerous eye 
shone brighter. 

“TI must pray for strength to do my own work,” he said, and 
then patted Cecilia’s wrist with an inspiriting smile. “If my 
daughter were here,” he went on, “she would just put on her 
snow boots and trip off herself to Flowerton. She would think 
nothing of it. She is young and strong, you know, like you.” 

_ Cecilia left the room, feeling exasperated. 

“T’m not strong!” she said quoting her mother. “I’m not 
young,” she added, quoting herself. ‘And all this bother is no 
concern of mine!” 

Nevertheless, she began slowly lacing her boots, and putting 
on goloshes and pinning up her skirt. And she overcame the 
tendency to cry, and presently burst out laughing. If only her 
mother could see her! Her mother, who always sent the 
brougham, if she went to a tea-party five minutes’ walk from 
home ! 

“Freddy,” she put on her sternest air, “as you refuse to take 
Mr. Hardy’s message, I am going to do it myself. Get me the 
pony carriage, if you please, and show me the road to Flowerton.” 

“Eh?” said Freddy, peering up in her face. 

He had cleaned his carriage for Sunday, and had not the 
remotest intention of getting it out again. But Cecilia’s courage 
rose to battle, and when he said “eh?” she merely repeated her 
words louder, 
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“T ain’t so deaf as that,” said Freddy, beginning to escape up 
a ladder into the roof. Cecilia seized his coat-tails and dragged 
him down again. 

To get rid of her, Freddy proposed a compromise. The lady 
could ride if she chose. He'd do this much, he’d put th’ old side- 
saddle on Tommie. 

“Very well,” said Cecilia, so anxious to close the discussion 
that she hardly observed what she was consenting to. She had 
been on a horse a few times in the course of her life, and this 
cold night exercise would perhaps do her good. At least she 
hoped so. She set forth, and for a time had a pleasant sense of 
adventure and heroism. And whenever she thought of her 
mother she laughed. But oh—oh—the unwillingness of Tommie 
after the first quarter of a milo! And what a hideously uncom- 
fortable saddle, and the steed slipped on the ice; and oh, horrors! 
it was beginning to snow again, not the dry peppery snow which 
flew away the moment it fell, but great, wet, heavy flakes blinding 
her eyes, making her shiver, and rapidly covering up everything 
—the high road, and the bridle-path alike. 

“How extremely silly I was to attempt it!” sighed Cecilia. 
However, she persevered; and now here she was, arriving at 
Flowerton Rectory ; a much larger and smarter place than Mr. 
Seaton’s modest parsonage. She scrambled down from Tommie’s 
back, and: when a pompous man-servant opened the hall-door, 
nervously endeavoured to explain who she was and what she 
wanted. 

Most unmercifully he stared; then shrugged his shoulders and 
conducted her to the drawing-room, 


V. 


Crcrtr1A, as she entered, got a vision of herself in a looking-glass, 
In her goloshes, covered with melting snow, her skirt crushed by 
the saddle and here and there pinned up, her cheeks blue, her 
hands swollen, one plait of her hair fallen down, her hat on one 
side, draggled and wet—she was the most forlorn figure imaginable ; 
and the party of laughing comfortable people upon whom she 
intruded, gazed at her in uncontrollable astonishment. 

The fat handsome Rector lounged on a sofa reading a magazine, 
two brightly-dressed girls and a big schoolboy were playing with 
a dog before the fire; another girl, a cousin just arrived from 
London, and still in her smart travelling clothes, a bewitchingly 
pretty, naughty-faced damsel, was flirting hard, very hard with a 
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young man, who “accidentally on purpose” had met her in the 
train and brought her to her uncle’s house on his way somewhere 
else. Fora minute Cecilia saw nobody but this young man; for it 
was Charlie Seaton. 

Then she recognised the girl, Oh yes! Mildred Ogilvy of 
course! a minx; a modern, fashionable frivolous young woman, 
detestably charming to Charlie. Cecilia wished she could sink into 
the earth for shame. And the most painful thing was that Charlie 
did not recognise her. In appearance she was so exactly like 
everybody else, that she was often unrecognised ; and explaining 
who you are is a weariness to the flesh, especially explaining to 
handsome naval officers whom you secretly admire. 

Cecilia could not bring herself to address Lieutenant Seaton, 
but she walked over to the portly Rector, her voice shaking, her 
tongue stammering, and delivered her communication. 

‘Mr. Seaton has gone away. Mr. Hardy has sprained his leg. 
Please, I want your curate.” 

So extraordinary, so wild and incoherent did her tale sound, 
even to herself, that she fully expected to be hunted away as an 
impostor. Indeed, Mr. Langbridge was manifestly incredulous, 
and the girls tittered. 

But wonders will never cease! Presently Lieutenant Seaton 
got up, tore himself from the lovely Mildred, approached Cecilia, 
and shook hands with her. 

“‘I beg your pardon, Miss Mason,” he said quite courteously, 
“T did not see it was you. How good of you to come out for my 
mother on such a night!” 

Then he returned to Miss Ogilvy, and Cecilia heard the detestable 
girl whisper derisively : 

“ England expects every man, etc., etc.” 

“ My curate?” said the sumptuous Rector, lifting his eyebrows 
in astonishment. “It is certainly unfortunate, but that is 
impossible. He has both Services here to-morrow. You see I am 
laid up; I have a cold; I am not permitted to leave the house.” 

Cecilia did not see. She did not believe in the cold. But her 
one wish now was to escape. She had fulfilled her mission, and 
she had absolutely no interest in whether it were successful or 
not. She formed a poor opinion of Mr. Langbridge, and only half 
listened to some babble he poured forth by way of softening his 
refusal. He was offering dinner or something in a half-hearted 
cold sort of way ; but Cecilia rose with spirit, and she hoped with 
dignity. 

“T will go home at once,” she said, “ we shall have no difficulties 
to-morrow, I assure you. Good-bye, Mr. Langbridge,and thank you,” 
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There was irony in her tone, and the clergyman felt suddenly 
ashamed of himself; Charley also pricked up his ears and felt no 
admiration for Miss Ogilvy’s amusement. 

“Wouldn’t you like to drive Miss Mason home?” whispered 
that young lady. ‘“ England expects, etc., etc.” 

Charlie frowned ; naturally, thought Mildred, he would frown 
at the notion of accompanying Cecilia ! 

“Oh, I am going to walk,” he said carelessly, “I will ask Miss 
Mason to let me just put my traps in the carriage,” 

Should Miss Mason suggest a wish for his company he fully 
intended to acquiesce. However, she said nothing, and he left 
the room to collect his belongings. When Charlie Seaton (Mildred 
—the little hussy—following him) appeared with the traps in the 
hall, they found, to their great marvel, that Cecilia had not come 
in the pony carriage at all. She was endeavouring, with the 
assistance of the inexperienced and sulky servant, to arrive upon 
Tommie’s back; Tommie, who would not stand still! The man 
never pushed when the lady jumped, and two or three attempts 
ended in conspicuous failure. And there was Mildred’s laugh 
again ! 

“Tf you will kindly let me alone,” said Cecilia tartly to her 
assistant, “I am certain I can do it myself!” 

“Let me try!” cried Charlie, who for some reason was nearly 
as much vexed as the lady. 

“Dear, dear!” cried little Miss Ogilvy’s merry voice, “ hadn’t 
we better send for a ladder?” 

But Cecilia had got her toe in the stirrup, and in sheer despera- 
tion she leaped to the saddle. Tommie at once set off at full 
gallop, the lady (reins all unassorted) clinging in terror to his 
mane, and escaping overthrow by a miracle. 

“Did you ever in all your life see such a ridiculous woman!” 
cried Mildred, flinging herself on the Chippendale settle, and 
laughing till the tears ran down her cheeks. Charlie kicked his 
rug bundle viciously and looked extremely cross. Mildred was a 
heartless little wretch ; this was the fourth time to-day that he 
had noticed it! 


VI. 


At the cross roads stood Cecilia, holding Tommie’s bridle; in 
darkness, loneliness, and despair, she burst into tears. The pony 
had become lame as Mr. Hardy; the snow had obliterated every 
landmark; uncertain of the way, she could not read the signpost. 
And, question of questions, having descended from her fidgety 
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steed, would she, entirely unaided, ever attain to his back again ? 
She pictured herself wandering all night on the wrong road, 
leading the limping Tommie. 

“But I won’t go back,” she told herself. “I would rather 
perish in the snowdrift than go back to those odious, horrible 
people!” 

Just then someone, traps in hand, jumped over a little gate from 
the Rectory fields. “I thought I should catch you up!” cried a 
cheerful voice. 

“ Oh—Mr. Seaton,” said Cecilia, turning her back on him, and 
swallowing her sobs. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked, hastening to her side 
with great concern: “have you had a fall?” 

“No,” said Cecilia, ungraciously. ‘He has—a stone—in his 
foot.” 

Charlie suspected her tears, but greatly as they distressed him, 
he ventured no remark, Lifting Tommio’s foot, he operated in 
silence, then remounted Cecilia with an ease astonishing to them 
both. 

“What can my mother have been about to send you on such 
an errand?” exclaimed Charlie, who was really a chivalrous 
person. 

“She didn’t,” said Cecilia, not trusting her voice for a long 
sentence. 

Oh! how hideous she felt! her face the colour of a candle, her 
eyes red, her hair (she had pretty hair) in disorder, her dress 
soaked! She thought with flaming jealousy of the trim and lovely 
Mildred, whose image was doubtless dancing before Charlie’s 
eyes, whose laughing call for a ladder was doubtless resounding 
deliciously in his ears, as it echoed most discordantly in her own! 
She was aware, however, of her ungraciousness, and presently 
resumed : 

“Your mother is not at home, Mr. Seaton, nor your father 
either; haven’t you heard?” 

“No,” said Charlie, “I haven't.” 

“There's only I anda lame clergyman. I’ve had to do every- 
thing. Of course, I shouldn’t have come if there'd been any 
one else.” 

“ But it was heroic of you to come!” cried Charlie, 

“No, it wasn’t! It was a stupid thing to do!” (She was 
beginning somehow to feel the humour of the situation.) “Mr. 
Hardy suggested it. It was all his fault. Mr. Seaton, I really 
wish you had stayed at Flowerton for dinner. You'll get a very 
bad one at home. The cook has gone to a wedding, and the 
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butcher was late, and Sarah is stupid, and I can make nothing 
but cakes.” 

“T love cake,” said Charlie, solemnly. And then they both 
burst out laughing, and Cecilia felt better. 

“Miss Mason,” said the sailor, recovering his gravity, and 
terribly afraid she might think he was laughing at her, “you 
have not explained what has become of my people. I just had a 
wire asking me to turn up to-night—no more. I didn’t suppose 
there was any hurry, so I thought—well—I thought I ought 
perhaps to see Miss Ogilvy home—as—as we had met in the 
train.” He stammered and coloured, hanging his head, and 
seeming quite ashamed of himself. 

Cecilia had meant to say something spiteful about Mildred, but 
nothing sufficiently witty occurred to her; moreover, the flames 
of animosity, rampant a few minutes before, had unaccountably 
died down. 

“Your father has become rather forgetful, Charlie,” she said, 
and then blushed violently. They had known each other as 
children, and Christian names were merely an old habit, but 
Cecilia was horrified by her relapse into it. 

“ ¥ know, Cissie, I know,” said Charlie sadly. “The dear old 
man!” 

There was a short silence, and they both somehow liked each 
other better. 

“Of course, you know your brother is ill?” 

“No, I don’t. My brother? Philip?” 

“Hoe is very ill, The last telegram seemed almost hopeless, 
They have gone to him.” 

Charlie arrested the pony, and looked up at her in amazement, 
his face grown pale with emotion. “Dying? Philip?” he 
repeated blankly. 

Cecilia marvelled, for she had not imagined that Charlie cared 
much about anyone in the world, except Mildred Ogilvy. 

“We—haven’t seen much of each other since we were little 
chaps,” faltered Charlie, “ but—well, you know what I mean—I'd 
give anything to bear he was better!” and after a minute, en- 
couraged by Cecilia’s sympathy, though she said very little, he 
cried: “I wish to goodness I had come straight home this after- 
noon! I shouldn’t have gone amusing myself all day, if I had 
guessed at anything like this!” 
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VIL. 


Next morning the snow was gone; it was quite warm, and the 
sun shone out brightly. Truly the umbrella-maker is right, who 
talks in his advertisement of “ our eccentric climate!” 

A telegram reported some improvement in Philip, and Cecilia 
had a letter from her mother bidding her return home at once, 
her position being unseemly, and not what dear Jane’s customary 
thoughtfulness ought to have permitted. 

Cecilia tossed the letter into the fire, and had not the smallest 
idea of obedience. She was making arrangements for Sunday 
school and church, and she overheard Mr. Hardy saying to the 
sailor, who ran about hither and thither at her bidding— 

“My dear sir, what a comfort it is when a woman has a head 
on her shoulders ! ” 

Cecilia, praised and obeyed, in her Sunday frock, and hoping 
she looked cheerful and tolerably nice, heard a little noise outside 
and went to the window. Alack! what did she behold? A most 
disturbing vision ! 

In a beautiful new riding habit, on a beautiful chestnut horse, 
herself more beautiful than ever before, Mildred Ogilvy! and 
Charlie already appearing on the steps to talk to her! Of course 
—of course! Oh, the minx! the hussy! the horrid, forward, 
selfish, charming little puss! 

But Miss Mason must come out and speak to her, looking 
smiling and hospitable, and obliterating all show of rancour. 

“Oh!” said the girl, springing lightly to the ground. “I was 
so anxious to hear how your brother was, Mr. Seaton, I thought 
I must come and ask.” No one, however, responded to her 
inquiry, for she gave no time. Merely nodding at Cecilia, 
who had offered her hand, she rattled on: “How do you like 
Uncle Otto’s new horse? I bribed the groom to saddle him for 
me, and sneaked out without telling anyone—I came to show 
you how nice I look on horseback ! ” 

“Yes, you look very nice,” said Charlie. Cecilia thought there 
was a touch of contempt in his tone, and felt glad that he had 
never spoken to her so. 

“Have you got a decent mount?” continued Miss Ogilvy, 
“if so you may come for aride. I told my uncle I wasn’t going 
to church—I said I’d a headache. Imagine his face when he 
sees me come cantering up on his best horse, and with you, sir ! 
But have you a horse?” 

“ Yes,” replied the sailor, “ Tommie!” 
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“Pouf! Do you suppose I’d be seen within a mile of Tommie ! 
Mount me at once, sir, if you please! ” 

She was in the saddle in a twinkling and trotting down the 
little avenue. Then she quickened her pace, leaped the gate, 
turned after a few yards, and returned in the same style, making 
the horse prance and curvet like a knight of old. 

“Could you and Tommie have done that, Miss Mason?” she 
asked innocently. “ But forgive me; I am sure you never go 
in for any frivolities. Well, look here, sir,” she turned to 
Charlie again. ‘ You'll have to walk over. I give you a rendez- 
yous at the garden gate at twelve. I particularly wish to bring 
you into the house myself!” 

“Charlie,” said Cecilia, in a low voice, “you won’t desert 
Mr. Hardy, will you? After Service—you will have plenty 
of time still to get to Flowerton for lunch.” 

“Twelve o'clock, Lieutenant Charles, at the garden gate.” 

“No,” he replied, “I am going to church.” 

Mildred laughed and laughed, and danced about on the horse ; 
she was a very pretty creature; and Cecilia would have given 
her eyes to be like her. 

“Twelve o'clock at the garden gate——” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask him!” cried Cecilia, “he has got to 
read the lessons. Please, Miss Ogilvy, don’t ask him.” 

“Read the lessons! How delightfully funny! Lieutenant 
Charles Seaton, R.N., reading lessons! I don’t believe he 
knows how to read! Charley, don’t allow yourself to be made 
ridiculous. Come along—on Tommie, even. Twelve o'clock 
at the garden gate——” 

Cecilia could not see his face, but she felt he must be yielding. 
However, he only said: 

“England expects, etc., etc., Miss Ogilvy.” 

Whereupon the girl jumped to the ground, and pushed the 
bridle into his hand. “Take him away to the stable,” she said. 
“V’m coming to church with you. I wish to hear you read 
lessons. Thank you for telling me, Miss Mason. And Lieu- 
tenant Charles, I'll have a bet with you—a box of sweets 
(Fuller’s)—I’'ll make you laugh long before you have arrived 
at ‘Here endeth number one,’ ” 

“Charlie!” murmured Cecilia, with an imploring face. 

The Service proved ridiculous enough to a person of Mildred’s 
make. The lame clergyman hobbled about with a stick, and 
Cecilia’s organ-playing was unintelligible to the congregation, 
who got hopelessly away from her in the chants. The black 
gown was inside out, or upside down, or something all wrong, 
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and only a man with the temperament of a martyr could have 
ventured to show himself in it. Charlie was unused to 
reading aloud, and boggled over a list of names in his first 
chapter, and confused the argument in the second. And in 
the front pew sat the lovely Mildred, smiling at him. But as, 
very unwillingly, he had gone to his post, he had looked not at 
her but at Cecilia, and something he had seen on her face kept 
him steady. Cecilia heaved a sigh of relief. It was her responsi- 
bility, this Service. 

Mildred went back to Flowerton, discomfited, alone, and in a 
very bad temper. Charlie was astounded by her rudeness and 
ill-humour. 

“You aren’t going to stop here all day with that stupid 
creature, are you?” said the young lady, as he mounted her on 
the fine horse. 

Charlie’s eye flashed. 

“‘Miss Mason is a very old friend of mine,” he said angrily. 
“No one who knows her could possibly think her stupid.” 

“So much for your taste,” said Mildred Ogilvy. She had a 
spur on her little heel, and she dug it savagely into her horse’s 
side and galloped off, drops of blood from the innocent animal 
marking her course. Charlie watched her with offended eyes. 

Then he saw Cecilia coming towards him, and he turned with 
asmile. But tears stood in her eyes, which seemed to him very 
soft and kind in their grieving sympathy. She carried a telegram. 

“T am so sorry to give you this,” she said, gently; ‘‘ Charlie, 
your brother is dead.” 


VIII. 


Tury brought poor Philip to lie among his forbears in the little 
churchyard, but his young widow was unable to travel, and her 
mother-in-law remained with her. Cecilia Mason, the only lady 
in the house, played hostess to the funeral party, which was 
large, for Philip Seaton had been a man of many friends. Charlie 
alone knew all the difficulties she had to surmount, beginning 
with the trivial fact that there was a servant short. She 
managed everything beautifully, and was indispensable to poor 
old Mr. Seaton, who required much quiet prompting, steering, 
strengthening, consoling, to get him through the day at all. 
When everything was over, and the guests were gone, and only he, 
his son, and Cecilia were left in the house, Charlie overheard him 
say to her: 
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“My dear little girl, you have proved an angel unawares. I 
fancy, my dear, that you are just what my daughter might have 
been, had she lived to grow up.” 

And Charlie, who had been very fond of this twin sister, 
thought it a most happy observation. 
* * * * * 

Six months later Mr. Langbridge of Flowerton was talking to 
the lame Mr. Hardy. 

“So I hear Charlie Seaton has got his promotion and is going 
to be married. But what a strange choice he has made! Miss 
Mason must be as old as he is himself, and she is such a very 
ordinary person.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hardy, “I hear she has astonished her 
mother, which looks as if she tries to follow the fashion. My 
dear Mr. Langbridge, I can only tell you that I have the highest 
possible opinion of ‘ the ordinary person.’ ” 


KatTHAniInE WYLDE, 








A CORRECTION. 
To THE EpiTor or “TEMPLE Bar.” 


Drak Sir,—Canon Graham, in his very amusing article in the current 
number of TEMPLE Bar, has done me the honour to quote from the 
account of my recreations, which is published in “‘Who’s Who.” But he 
ascribes this account to the “late Hon. Lionel Tollemache.” ‘Well, the 
fact of my writing this letter shows that his application of this mortuary 
epithet to me is premature: Dum scribo, spiro. He has doubtless mis- 
taken me for my nephew, the Hon, Lyonel Plantagenet Tollemache, who 
died last year. 

As far back as early Tudor times, Lionel or Lyonel had become, so to 
say, the stock name in our family; and, during the last generation or 


two, it has been perplexingly common among us. At the beginning of 
this month, my wife received a letter from one of your readers begging to 
be assured that I was yet alive; and, as I am naturally unwilling that the 
epoch of my crossing the Stygian flood should be antedated, I hope you 
will kindly insert this correction in your next number. 


I remain, yours very faithfully, 
LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, BIARRITZ, FRANCE. 
February 9th, 1903. 








